








GO BURKE! 


GET unmatched safety *« unequaled durability 
unrivaled low cost maintenance 


The youngsters depend on 
you for the exercise and fun 
of their childhood. Meet this 
obligation with the finest and 
safest ... Burke Built Equip- 
ment. 


Before you buy let us furnish you 
with all the facts on Burke Equip- 
ment: complete specifications, 
special literature, free planning 
assistance, catalog. Let us show 
you WHY Burke gives you and 
youngsters more for the money. 
Write Dept. H. 


Rely on Burke's reputation... built on 
service and dependability: 25 years of 
constant improvement in building 
playground equipment; first to intro- 
duce new safety features (unmatched 
for safety); quality materials plus 
distinguished craftsmanship and de- 
sign tailored to meet all require- 
ments; trouble-free equipment for 
decades of most economical service; 
fine business relations and conscien- 
tious detail to make 
America’s playgrounds more enjoy- 
able, more economical and safer! 


attention to 


THE J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Factory Branch Box 986, New Brunswick, N.J. 


25th year equipping and servicing America’s playgrounds 


Approved by Park and Recreation Officials Everywhere 


BURKE-BUIL 


- KINDERGARTEN & NURSERY SCHOOL PLAY DEVICES 








EXCLUSIVE 
FRAME FITTINGS 


make Burke Equipment the best 





Examine the inter-locking construction 


Exclusive Burke designed fittings prevent 
sagging, twisting, and misalignment . , . 
the positive method of accomplishing com- 
plete inflexibility. 
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Note the superior strength 


Compare Burke fittings — hot dipped gal- 
vanized iron, massive, heavily ribbed great- 
er length and weight — with any other. 
_— fittings are designed to carry the 
oad! 


LOOK TO THE FITTINGS — BUY BURKE 
BETTER BUILT and you GET THE BEST 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 














for play capacity and SAFETY... choose 4 
ie a Es 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Climbing structure 


@ No other playground device provides so 


much play capacity per square foot of ground 
area and per dollar of cost as JUNGLEGYM! 
That plus JUNGLEGYM'S safety record 

of more than one hundred million child-play- 
hours without one single serious accident 
are two reasons why you should give 

the children of your playground the advantage jj 
of JUNGLEGYM. ) 


Write for Illustrated Bulletin on PORTER'S Streamlined Line that will Save You Money... Time 


You can rely on PORTER for the basic units you need 
for your playground... 
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No. 136 Stratosphere See-Saw No. 38 Combination Set 


Compact, economical unit that’s ideal 


Sensationally new. Gives ‘‘ups-a-daisy” | 
ride 33 higher than conventional for limited ground areas. Six varieties 
see-saw, but with greater safety of funful, healthful activity. 

A pee tle ey ana. / i) 





No. 58-F Playground Basketball Backstop 
All-steel fan-shaped bank rigidly mount- 


he _ “ ~ ’ * 


’ 7 ed on steel mast and braced for per- No. 240 Merry-Go-Round 

No. 105 Six-Swing Set SRE SI Will safely accommodate 30 children at 
Sturdy 12-ft. frame held r ily togeth- one time. Noiseless, no-wobble, no- 
er with exclusive Porter fittings make sway operation An en- 


this a permanent, safe t gineering marvel. \0 
\) 
y YEARS 


THE J. G3 CORPORATION 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 





Exclusive MAKERS OF THE wortD-Famous JUNGLEGYM* CtIMaiNnG | 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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NOW IS THE TIME... 


To start planning your summer 
vacation! 


¢ Tired of going to the same 
place? 


¢ Want to get MORE—for LESS? 


e Whether you plan to travel, or 
stay at home— 


CONSULT THE NEW 





New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 


Simmer Vaecations-Uu.G A 


PREPARED BY THE EDITORS OF Fpewiliote magazine 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT—<According to a new agreement, this special publication is 
being distributed by Rand McNally & Company, publishers, through their bookstore outlets. 
Format and content have undergone considerable change. Sixteen new pages of text, ac- 
cented with color, have been added, and the book will have a cover in color. Because of 














these improvements, it must now retail for $1.00. 


ADVANCE ORDERS for Scconeoner Vacations - 1. S. 7#.. which were postmarked 
before April 15, will be filled at the 50-cent price, as originally announced. The offer of 
a free copy with a new subscription, or renewal of a subscription to RECREATION magazine, 
terminates May first 


Spring 1952 JUST OUT! $1.00 


U.S. Forest Service 


Delegates traveling to the National 
Recreation Congress in Seattle, per- 
haps planning their vacations along 
the way, will find this book particu- 
larly helpful in determining how to 
go, things to do and see. 


ORDER NOW 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 














Sicaner Vacations -UuU. GA. 
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On the Cover 


This canoeist finds placid water for his favorite re« 
reation in idyllic setting in Missouri's central Ozarks 
region. Photo by Massie, Missouri Resources Divi 
sion 


In September 


Look for new ideas and plenty of enthusiasm, to 
match the back-to-school and harvest-tang vigor of 
fall. There will be some “How to” articles on Hallo 


ween parties; pre-vues on the Congress, being held 
in Seattle, September 29 through October 3; admin 


istration articles full of facts and concrete help 
the salary study which is available after June 15, 
as a special preprint; personalities in recreation; 
an article on an extensive industrial recreation pro 
gram; ideas for enlarging the scope of activities 
in your community center, variations on basketball 
and accounts of “shot in the arm” methods of in 


creasing participation 
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VATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


Nervices—[9)I 


{ Service Organization Supported by Voluntary Contributions 


cities were registered with the Association for field service and 1.776 field visits were 
made by District Representatives during the year. 


appraisals of recreation administration. personnel and facilities of community recrea- 


tion agencies in 7 states were made. 


cities in 13 states received the personal assistance of the Association’s Planning 
‘ see : ; tere 
Specialists on Recreation Areas and Facilities and Recreation Buildings. 


cities in LO states were visited in connection with the development of adequate recrea- 
tion programs for minority groups. 


cities in 12 states and Canada were assisted through personal visits by the Katherine 
F. Barker Memorial Field Secretary for Women and Girls. 


cities in 20 states and Canada received special service with reference to their arts 
and crafts programs. 

nployed and volunteer recreation leaders in 151 cities in 34 states were given 
special training in recreation skills. methods and programs. 


recreation positions were handled: 920 personal interviews were held: and 1,018 sets 
of personnel credentials were submitted at the request of employing recreation agen- 
cies and candidates in 44 states. 


recreation leaders from all 46 states and Canada attended one or more of the 11 dis- 
trict conferences held during 1951. 


recreation leaders from 41 states and 7 foreign countries attended the 33rd National 
Recreation Congress in Boston. Massachusetts. 


state agencies concerned with recreation in 36 states and 16 federal agencies were 
issisted with their recreation problems and services. 


ympanies received periodical bulletins on industrial recreation problems and develop- 
nent: LOO industrial plants in 60 cities in 10 states were visited by a special worker to 
help industries and municipal recreation departments meet the recreation needs of 
workers 


playground le ice rs received the Summer Playground Notebook. 


cities participated in the 28th annual observance of National and Inter-American 


Music Week 


creation leaders feceived RECREATION. the monthly magazine of the recreation 


novement, 


r 


cities in all 48 states (including LOI cities in U.S. Territories and 225 cities in for- 


gn countries) received help and advice on their recreation problems through the 
\ssociation’s Correspondence and Consultation Service. Requests for help totaled 


1 236 


RECREATION 











District Advisory Committees 


ISTRICT ADVISORY committees are being set up by the 
National Recreation Association to strengthen the joint 
cooperation of the association and local recreation execu- 
tives. Already there is evidence that this step is creating 
more alertness to the problems within each district and to 
the most effective uses of the association's resources in 
meeting them. Committee membership has been accepted 
by the following: 
Pacific Northwest District 
Ben Evans, Director of Recreation, Seattle, Washington. 
Kenneth Fowell, Director of Recreation, Great Falls. Montana. 
Thomas W. Lantz. Superintendent Public Recreation, Tacoma. 
Washington 
Miss Dorothea Lensch, Director Recreation, Portland, Oregon. 
Carl S. Munson, Director of Recreation, Moscow, Idaho. 
Mrs. Irene Squires, Superintendent. Williamalane Park and Rec 
reation District, Springfield, Oregon 
S. G. Witter, Recreation Director. Spokane. Washington 


Pacific Southwest District 

Cedric Austin, Superiniendent of Recreation, Phoenix, Arizona. 

C. C. Christiansen, Director of Recreation, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. 

Loveless N. Gardner, Director of Recreation. Tucson, Arizona. 

W. C. Higgins, Superintendent of Parks and Recreation, Reno, 
Nevada. 

George Hjelte. General Manager, Department of Recreation and 
Parks. Los Angeles, California 

Paul S. Rose, Superintendent, Salt Lake 
mission, Murray, Utah 

Walter L. Scott, Director of School and Municipal Recreation, 
Long Beach, California 

Glen Worthington, Superintendent of Recreation. 


Southwest District 
of Parks and Recreation, .Little 


County Recreation Com 


Logan. Utah. 


William K. Amo, Superintendent 
Rock, Arkansas. 

Vernon Chambers, Director of Colors 
Albert A. Dominque 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
Alvin R. Eggeling, Superinter 
Oklahoma. 

Miss Margaret Ford, Director of Recreation, Roswell, New Mexico. 
{. C. Hamilton, Superintendent of Recreation, Lubbock, Texas. 

Morris X. F. Jeff. Shakespeare Center. New Orleans, Louisiana. 


O. D. Johnson, Superintendent of Recreation, Lake Charles, Louisi 


Recreation, Houston. Texas. 


Superintendent of Playgrounds and Parks. 


Recreation, Oklahoma City. 


ana. 

Beverly S. Shefheld, Director of Re 

William P. Witt 
Texas 

O. A. Ziegler, General Superintendent 
ers, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


\ustin 


> 
Superintendent of Recreation 


Texas. 
Corpus Christi. 


creation 


Board of Park Commission 


Midwest District 
Edmun A. Ash, Superintendent of Recreation, Kansas City, Kansas. 
Lawrence J. Heeb, Superintendent of Recreation, Lawrence. Kansas. 


Miss Kathryn E. Krieg, Superinter nt of Recreation. Des Moines. 


lowa 

Kenneth M. Kurtz. director of Recreation, Casper. Wyoming 
James C. Lewis, Director of Recreation. Lincoln. Nebraska 

John N. Nichols, Superintendent of Recreation, Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Ben C. Porter, Director of Park Recreation, Jefferson City, 
Missouri 

Mrs. Verna Rensvold, Superintet t of Publie Reereation, Kansas 
City, Missouri 

Branch Russell Recreation Dey irtment, St. Louis. Missouri. 

J. Earl Schlupp, Director of Recreation, Denver, Colorado. 

Duane Shefte, Director of Reereation. Huron, South Dakota 


Great Lakes District 
Charles T. Byrnes, Superinten 
Donald B. Dyer. Director of Re ition. Milwaukee. Wisconsin. 
Jerome T. Femal, Director of Recreation. Bloomington, Indiana 
4. R. Flannery, Director of Recreation. Parks and Buildings, Battle 
Creek, Michigan 
E. P. Hartl, Superintendent, D of Municipal Recreation and 
School Extension, La Crosse. Wisconsir 
John N. Higgins, Director of Recreation. Board of Parks and Ree 
reation, Hammond, Indiana 
Ernest W 


nesota 


Recreation, Evanston, Illinois 


Johnson, Superinter Playgrounds, St. Paul, Min 
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Arthur G. Morse, Supervisor of Recreation, Toledo, Ohio. 

Harold G. Myron, Director of Recreation, Highland Park, Michigan. 

John Niles, Director of Recreation, South St. Paul, Minnesota. 

C. W. Schnake, Recreation Director, Recreation Department, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

William A. Smith, Director, Frederick Douglass Community Associ 
ation, Toledo, Ohio. 

Francis Shuster, Superintendent, Playgrounds and Recreation Com- 
mission, Springfield, Illinois. 

Southern District 

Joseph Austin. Director, Nineteenth Street Community Center, Gulf- 
port, Mississippi. 

lr. A. Belser, Superintendent of Recreation, Montgomery, Alabama. 

R. Foster Blaisdell, Superintendent of Recreation, Charlotte, North 
Carolina 

Miss Nan B. Crow, Director of Recreation, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Marian Hale, Director of Recreation, Memphis, Tennessee. 

W. H. Harth, Director, Park and Recreation Department, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 

Mrs. C. Paul Heavener, Director of Recreation, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 

Cliff Kerby. Recreation Supervisor, Callaway Mills Company, La- 
Grange, Georgia. 

George T. Kurts, Director of Recreation, Jackson, Mississippi. 

lr. B. MePherson, Supervisor, Church Street Recreation Center, 
Gainesville. Florida. 

Julian O. Olsen, Superintendent, Recreation Department, Pensacola, 
Florida. 

Miss Anna S. Pherigo, Superintendent of Parks and Recreation, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

D. C. Wingo. Superintendent. Smith Street Community Center, Nor- 


folk. Virginia 


Middle Atlantic District 

Myron N. Director of Recreation, Niagara Falls, New 
York. 

David M. Langkammer. 


Pennsylvania. 
Philip LeBoutillier, Superintendent of Recreation, Irvington, New 


Hendrick, 


Superintendent of Recreation, Altoona, 


Jersey. 
Peter J. Mayers, Superintendent of Recreation, New Rochelle, 
New York. 


Mrs. Ruby M. Payne, 
Pennsylvania. 

Lorne Rickert, Superintendent of Recreation, Wicomico County, 
Maryland. 

Frank M. Sabino, Superintendent of Recreation, Leonia, New Jer- 
sey. 


Director, Crispus Attucks Center, Lancaster, 


George T. Sargisson. Executive Director, Recreation Executive Di- 
rector, Recreation Promotion and Service, Inc., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Hubert I. Snyder, Director, Baltimore County Recreation Depart- 
ment, Torvson, Maryland 

Miss Ruth Swezey. Executive Director, Playground Recreation As- 
sociation, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Frank Wood. Dunbar Association, Incorporated. Syracuse, New 
York 

New England District 

Britton F. Boughner, Superintendent, Park and Recreation Com- 
mission, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

John P. Cronin, Director, Department of Recreation, Providence, 
Rhode Island 

James H. Grooms, Superintendent of Recreation and Parks, Auburn, 
Maine. 

William V. 
Maine. 

James F. Herdic, Jr.. 
mont. 

Edward J. Hunt. Director of Recreation, Stamford, Connecticut. 

Francis Malloy, Director of Recreation, Portsmouth, New Hamp 
shire. 

Edward N. Powell, Executive Director, West Main Street Com- 
munity Center, Incorporated, Stamford, Connecticut. 

Paul H. Rhodes. Director, Community Recreation Association, Dal 
ton, Massachusetts 

Robert M. Schultz, Superintendent of Recreation, Bridgeport, Con 
necticut. 

Richard A. Tapply, Director of Recreation, Bristol, New Hamp 
shire. 

W. Norman Watts, 


Haven, Connecticut. 


Haskell, Director, Community Center, Presque Isle, 


Superintendent of Recreation, Rutland, Ver 


Director, Dixwell Community House, New 











RECRUITMENT 
TRAINING 
PLACEMENT 


The \ational Advisory Committee 


National 
National 
Advisory Committee on Defense RK: 


EVERAL MONTHS AGO the 


Recreation Association’s 
lated Services reported that one of 
the most serious problems facing the 
country’s recreation movement during 
the present emergency and for the 
years ahead is the recruitment. train 
ing and placeternt of recreation work 
ers. 

The association’s board of directors 
had also been concerned with this 
problem for some time and certai: 
steps, including the appointment of ar 
assistant director of the association s 
recreation personnel service. had beer 
taken to improve and increase the 
associations work in the 


field. 


Last summer a number of the out 


personne 


standing leaders in the area of under 
graduate and graduate recreation edu 


cation were consulted by the associa 


tion, through correspondence. as 
the advisability of the association's 
appointment of a nationwide advisor 
committee to survey and review this 
entire problem and make appropriaté 
recommendations or suggestions. Thy 
replies so favored such a_ procedure 
that an informal meeting was held at 
the 1951 Congress in Boston to dis 
cuss the scope of such a committee's 
work. 

Further consideration of the mak: 
up of the National Advisory Commit 
tee led to a plan of membership for 
recreation and park executives and 
leaders, teachers of professional re 
reation leadership at both the under 
graduate and graduate college levels 
presidents and deans of colleges and 
and other 


universities. persons why 


would have general interest in or co! 


126 


cern with the professional preparation 
ind development of recreation person- 
nel 

Dr. Paul F. 


of American University, Washington. 


Douglass. president 


D).C.. has accepted the chairmanship 
of the National 


is announced in the 


Advisory Committee. 
March 


RECREATION (page 479). Dr. Douglass 


issue of 


is well known to the recreation move- 


nent. During his administration. 
\merican University’s enrollment has 
risen from less than two thousand 
students to more than six thousand. its 


innual budget has increased four and 


i half times. and there has been a 


great deal of expansion in other ways. 


Dr. John L. 


Hutchinson. who is as- 


sociate professor of education and 
chief advisor of the interdivisional 
program of recreation at Teacher's 
College. Columbia University. has ac- 
cepted the vice-chairmanship. Dr. 


Hutchinson is president of the College 
Recreation Association and author of 
1 recently published book. “Principles 


f Recreation.” W. C. 


rector of the recreation personnel serv- 


Sutherland. di- 


ce of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation. will serve as secretary to the 
mmittee 
The association. whose headquar- 


ters and field staff will provide as- 


sistance to the committee. has been 


ctive in the recruitment. training and 


jacement of recreation personnel since 


1906. The groundwork for later de- 
elopments was laid by a committee 
ippointed at the first national recrea- 
tion congress in 1907. A program for 


the recruitment of recreation person- 


nel and a placement sery ice to assist 
the growing number of cities institut- 
community recreation systems was 


established by the association shortly 
thereafter. 

With the present rapid expansion of 
recreation programs and facilities. the 
increased recognition of the need for 
recreation in modern high-tension liv- 
ing. the increased responsibility of 
recreation executives for larger budg- 
ets and comprehensive 


more pro- 


grams, the trend toward specializa- 
tion of recreation leadership in new 
traditional and the 


as well as areas. 


increased demand for professionally 
qualified workers. it is now imperative 
that the whole area of recruiting. train- 
ing and placing recreation personnel 
be re-studied. This will be the function 
of the National 


Outstanding 


Advisory Committee. 
representatives of all 
the broad areas of recreation service 
have been invited to serve on the ad- 
visory committee, and have responded 
to the invitation wholeheartedly. The 
personnel of the committee will be 


Already. 


information 


announced in the near future. 
it has received historical 
and is considering appropriate areas 
and priorities of investigaton by sub- 
committees. The association's profes- 
staff is 


documentary material and making ba- 


sional preparing additional 


sis studies for use by the commit- 
tee. One 


such survey covering cur- 
rent compensation and conditions of 
reported in the 
Oth- 


er questions and suggestions from the 


employment will be 


September issue of RECREATION. 


profession will he wel ome, and should 


be addressed to the secretary of the 
committee. 

Preprints available after June 15, 1952. 
National Recreation Association. Price: 35 


cents 


RECREATION 












Rifle Clubs 


Sirs: 

| have noticed some recent corre- 
spondence in RECREATION in regard to 
Rifle Clubs for boys Wi have spor 
sored a Junior Rifle Club. afhliated 
with the National Rifle Association. 
for two vears 

Our own club is composed of fifty 
boys. ages twelve to eighteen. We uss 
the police range in the City Hall and 
have obtained some excellent’ instruc 
tors among men who have fired tt 
state and national competitions Most 
of the boys use their own guns. but 


guns are made available for those who 


have none. 


Our instructors. who are with the 
hovs on the firing line it all times 
continually stress safety in the use’ of 
firearms. Kach boy's target is scored 
and recorded. When he has qualified 
for a certain medal. it is ordered 


through the National Rifle Association 
The police have helped with the pro 
gained the 


respect and confidence ol the ( = 


gram and in so doing have 


We have stressed individua iccol 


plishment to date rather thai mpe 
tition and have found that this has 
heen esper ially helpful to those who 


| hey 


have learned self-reliance and have im 


were not well adjusted socially 


proved in their attitude toward the 
group. When we feel that they have 
just about reached the maximum of 
their ability. they will be divided into 
teams for competitive shooting i ordet 
that there will be no interest lag 

The restlessness which comes frot 
waiting turns to shoot has been over 
come by inaugurating checker tourna 


ments and domino gvaimes. and the ter 


dent \ 


toward boisterousness and 
roughhouse has disappeared 
The majority of the members of our 
club are boys who have show: very 
little interest in competitive sports and 
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we feel that it gives this group an ex- 
cellent hobby. 
Wayne Biy. Superintendent of Ree- 


reation, Atchison, Kansas. 


Sources of Material 


“irs 


| have just read Mr. Prendergast’s 


article “Sources of Material for Cui- 
tural Recreation Programs”. in_ the 


February number of RECREATION. 

There are many parts in this article 
that | could, quote. to which | would 
Amen. but it is all good. His 
reference to some of our giants of the 
past was the tenor of the plea I tried 
to make in the Literature Division of 
the Boston Congress. Our youth do not 
know the past. therefore. how can they 
re-live it. recreationally speaking ? 

| don’t think any of our leaders in 
the field should be representing our 


shoul 


great movement who have not read 
L. P. Jacks o1 Joseph Lee. and the 
many others referred to in the article. 
No other leading profession would 
place their stamp of approval on such 
their background. Vil 
are a leadership of 
but we must have some dreamers 


wWwnorance of 
erant you. we 
doers. 
and thinkers to give reason for out 
many activities. 

\ quotation from article, seems to 
sum up the whole matter. “Feeding the 
spirit is much more important. than 
training the body.” 

Grant D. Brannon. Director of Ree- 

reation. Lancaster. Pennsylvania. 


Littl League 

“Irs 

| have read your report of the sur- 
vey. on “Competitive Athletics for Boys 
{ nder Twelve” in the February 
of the magazine RECREATION, with in- 
\s a strong advocate of Little 
League baseball. | wish to compliment 
the association's fair presentation of 


issue 


terest 


the problem on competitive sports for 
this age group. | might suggest. how- 
ever. that many of the objections raised 
against such a program are very nicely 
covered in the booklet issued by Lit- 
tle League headquarters, entitled, “This 
Is Little League.””* 
DanieEL J. McFappen, Superinten- 
dent of Parks and Recreation, Ar- 
lington, Massachusetts. 
*Available from Little League Baseball, In 
corporated, 348 William Street, Williamsport, 


Pennsylvania. 


The Magazine 


Sirs: 
| have served in recreation work 
from community recreation through 


university campus recreation, the Army 
Special Service program to the Veterans 
(Administration, and | am truly sur- 
prised with the excellent coverage of 
every phase of recreation that appears 
monthly in RECREATION. 

This magazine serves as a tool to 
keep me alert—-with material and ideas 
which keep me alive in my profession. 
Particularly in my work with 
ciled veterans there is a great chal- 


domi- 


lenge in meeting the recreation needs 
of the older age groups. 

By constantly receiving “fuel for 
thought” I experience a greater reward 
of growth and happiness in my work. 
The article, “Sources of Material For 
Cultural and Recreational Programs” 
hy Joseph Prendergast, in the February 
issue. was excellent. 

Atyce E. Husa. Recreation Director 

For the Veterans Administration 

Special Service Division, lowa City, 

lowa. 
Sirs: 

The April issue of RECREATION is 
the best issue ever published for use 
by general staff members and we want 
to furnish a copy to each of our sum- 
mer supervisors. 

W. A. Moore. Superintendent, De- 

partment of Public Parks and Rec- 


reation, Louisville. Kentucky. 





FLEX! SWING SEAT 
“A Safe Swing Seat” 
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The Place of Supervision 
ina Recreation Program 


A Guest Editorial 


Supervision is a ough 


the work of an 


process thi 
which organization 
“gets done.” In a recreation bureau or 
department the responsibility for su 


pervision is delegated to the superin 


tendent by the recreation commission 
and in turn is further delegated to 
some members of the staff. in accord- 
ance with the functional distribution 
of the work of the organizatio Phe 
supervisors are the “middle men” in 
the organizational structure. It is th 
supervisors who help the superintend- 
ent and. through him. the « mis 
sioners to adjust the structure f the 
organization to the changing needs of 
the community. It is the supervisors 
who help the superintendents to es 
tablish channels of commu ition 
through which recreation workers pat 
ticipate in the planning and_ policy 
making aspects of the progra It is 


the supervisors who help the workers 
to understand the organizational struc 


ture through which the program 


achieves unity. The supervisors, work 


ing with the superintendent one 
hand and with the workers on_ the 
other, are the key people in the de 
velopment of a social climate in which 
not only each worker. but also the 
participating. public. find satisfying so 
cial experience 

Supervision is a relationship be 
tween employees ot at orgal zaliolr 
through which those staff members 
designated as supervisors have the ob 
ligation to help the workers respor 


sible to them to perform their fune 


tions effectively. In recreation. thes 
workers may be paid or votunteer. 
part-time or full-time. Thi ry be 


recreation workers or workers with as- 


Al rHOR, professor ol! social weltare. 
(a 1 
niversily ol California is @a well- 
known leader in eroup worl held 


Jung 1952 


signments in clerical or maintenance 


work. They 


as umpires or referees. engineers o1 


may be specialists, such 
carpenters, 

It is the responsibility of the staff 
of a recreation bureau to develop the 
organizational structure. under the 
leadership of the superintendent and 
the supervisors. in which each worker 
the 


and 


participates in process through 


which _ policies procedures are 


determined and overall program plan- 
ning is achieved. 

Workers are able to participate ef- 
fectively in planning and administer- 


(1) 


have knowledge. aptitude and 


ing a recreation bureau. when: 


they 


temperament to do the work assigned: 


2) they are introduced to their jobs 


through a well-planned and _ skillfully 


taught orientation course: (3) they 


clearly understand their duties and 


responsibilities and how their work 
that of other 
(4) know 


responsible and to whom 


is related to members 
of the staff: 


they are 


they to whom 


they can 20 for help (wherever pos 
sible. 


lo more 


no worker should he responsible 


than one supervisor): (5) 
they feel appreciated, receive recogni- 
tion for work well done and construc- 
failures. trust 


identify 


tive criticism for their 


their supervisors and their 
work with that of the whole organiza- 
tion in which they have a reasonable 
degree of pride.* 

The above dese ription of the condi- 
tions which enable workers to partici- 
pate effectively on the staff of a rec- 
reation bureau clearly indicates the 


skill 


supervisor. He must have: 


recreation 


and functions of a 


|. Ability to recruit and select work- 


ers with knowledge, skill and person- 


4 


\dapted 
Pe rsonnel 


Harper & Brothers, 


Halsey, 
New 


Hand- 
York: 


from George D. 
Vanagement. 


1947. 





by Gertrude Wilson 


ality for performing work to be done. 
2. Skill in planning and teaching 
orientation courses. 

3. Skill in development of organiza- 
tional structure based on specific job 
descriptions and clear cut lines of re- 
sponsibility. 

1. Skill in helping (teaching, guid- 
workers to. in- 


ing and directing) 


crease their quality of performance. 
5. Skill in helping workers to eval- 
uate their own work, enjoy success 
and profit from failure. 

6. Capacity to establish relationships 
from which workers develop a sense 
of trust. 

7. Ability to share his own pride 
in and identification with the recrea- 
tion bureau with other workers. 
the 


and skills of a supervisor with a group 


Discussion of above functions 
of recreation workers. consisting of 
twenty-five supervisors. nine superin- 
tendents. one member of a state rec- 
reation Commission and one staff mem- 
ber of the commission, brought out 
the following questions which may be 
typical of questions in the minds of 
many recreation workers: 


|. What 


visor expect from a superintendent in 


support should a super- 


carrying out these functions? 

2. Should a supervisor expect to 
receive this type of supervision from 
the superintendent? 

3. Does a worker ever achieve suf- 
ficient competence to function with- 
out supervision? If so, by what criteria 
may such competence be achieved? 

1. To what extent do supervisors 
select workers in a civil 


recruit and 


service system ? 

5. How can multiple supervision be 
avoided in a department where super- 
visory positions are defined in terms 
of program specializations? 

6. How can a supervisor help to 


develop a democratic administrative 
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Close Your Train Room 
Door and Say “Porter, 
Wake me up in Seattle” 


Congress City — Seattle, Washington 
Dates — September 28 to October 


Official Train — Northern Pacific 





There’s nothing like a transcon 
tinental train for rest, and good 
fellowship during any hours you 
want to be awake. There may even 
be conferences, arguments, talk 
noise, fun as the official NRA con 
vention train rolls along. Delegates 
‘an be busy when not sleeping. But 
sleep everybody who's tired will 
The N.P. roadbed puts you to sleep 


Oh! There’s one wild night on this 
trip! It’s a Barn Dance in Montana 
at Chico Springs — the folk-dance 
square-dance capital of Paradise Val 
ley. “Swing your partners”! 

And there's an extra-special stop 
to see Yellowstone Park. Yellow- 
stone is officially closed but NRA 
pried the place open—just for us 

There's a Convention Trip folder 
printed, with pictures. Send for it 
if there’s the slightest chance that 
you can go to Seattle next Septem 
ber. Please address, 


National Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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structure in a department to which 
such a concept is foreign? 

7. What type of content should be 
included in an orientation course? 
How does a supervisor evaluate his 
teaching methods? How improve them? 

&. How can a supervisor teach a 
worker to carry out his work respon- 
sibly ? 

9. How can a supervisor maintain 
his position as a “supervisor” and at 
the same time have friendly relation- 
ships with his fellow workers? 

10. How much time should a su- 
pervisor spend with each supervisee ? 
Can one supervisor be responsible for 
as many as forty-five or fifty workers? 

[hese questions reflect the serious 
thinking of a group of recreation lead- 
ers struggling to emerge as competent 
professional workers. The questions 
raised are those which are perplexing 
many workers in all of the professions. 
They indicate areas for study and re- 
search. The questions also clearly in- 
dicate what supervision, in many rec- 
reation departments (and in other 
areas of work) actually is in con- 
trast to the previous statement of what 
supervision should be when considered 
in the light of personnel management 
principles based on understanding hu- 
man relationships. 

During recent years the attention 
of socially minded scholars in many 
fields has been directed to studies in 
human relations with the result that 
it is now recognized that one of the 
great needs of human beings is to be- 
long to a group in which there is 
an opportunity to participate in its 
management and program. The public 
awareness of the value of self-govern- 
ing groups has created a demand for 
a different type of service from rec- 
reation workers as well as from other 
social workers, teachers. physicians. 
clergy. and those in all other profes- 
sions who work with people. The ree- 
reation worker who coaches. teaches. 
leads or advises a team, class. interest 
group 01 club needs two types of 
skill: (1) skill in understanding the 
dynamics of human behavior and in 
using that understanding as he deter- 
mines his own behavior as he coaches. 
teaches. leads or advises. and (2) skill! 
in the program content he uses when 


he coaches. teaches. leads or advises. 





One type of skill without the other 
is a job half done. 

Recreation workers need help from 
their supervisors in understanding 
themselves and thei relationships to 
the groups and individuals with whom 
they work. They need help in learning 
how to work with one another as staff 
members. They need help in learning 
how to think about and participate 
in the recreation bureau as a whole. 
They need help in relating the pro- 
gram of the recreation bureau to the 
community as a whole. These are the 
elements of professional growth which 
the supervisor seeks to stimulate. 

While a greal deal of the success 
which a supervisor achieves in this 
large responsibility is dependent upon 
his own understanding of himself. and 
of the behavior of others. individually 
and in groups, as well as upon his 
knowledge and_ skill in recreational 
activities—the skill he may possess 
will be negated in an _ organization 
where administrative structure and 
procedures are not in harmony with 
the nature of the relationships which 
the supervisor is trying to help the 
workers to establish with their groups. 
Recreation is not a commodity, it is 
a powerful force through which peo- 
ple relate to one another to achieve a 
variety of purposes, Publie support of 
recreational programs is predicated 
upon a belief that it enhances positive 
human relations and provides oppor- 
tunity for many people to experience 
democracy through participation on 
many levels. The achievement of this 
goal is determined as much by the 
quality of the relationship between 
commissioners, superintendents. super- 
visors and workers. as by tite knowl- 
edge and skill of the workers who 
work directly with the participating 
public. 

Getting the work of an agency done 
is a large cooperative undertaking in 
which commissioners. superintendents 
supervisors and workers participate. 
The challenge to achieve a real social 
experience through this endeavor Is 
one which must be accepted in spirit. 
and fortified by study and_ research. 
to identify the nature of an ideal situa- 
tion toward which to strive——and to de- 
velop methods of work through which 


to reach it. 
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| Things You Should Kuow . . 








P DELEGATES TO THE NATIONAL REt 
CONGRESS in Seattle will be 
know that. the 


transcontinental travel is 


REATION 
interested to thieial 
route for 
being sponsored by the Northern Paci 
( 2ee pages 130 and 133 in 
this issue of RECREATION.) 
96. 1952 will be National 
Congress Day in Yellowstone National 
Park. 

P CONTRACTS HAVE JUST SIGNED 
by the National Recreation Association 


fic Railway. 
sept nhe I 


Re creation 


BEEN 


with the National Park Service to 
make: (1) a survey to determine the 
extra-urban recreation needs. interests. 
preferences and opportunities of typi- 
cal urban areas within the New Eng- 
land-New York region. and (2) a sur- 
vey of Alaska to (a) determine the 
adequacy of community park and 
recreation programs and_ formulate 
general recommendations for expand- 
ing and improving such programs, and 
b) determine for Alaska. as a whole. 


both urban and extra-urban recreation 


needs, interests and preferences and 


the need for expanding existing pro- 
grams and initiating new ones 

P A NEWS RELEASE ON LOCAL RECREA- 
rlON EXPENDITURES, which has recently 
throughout 


appeared in newspapers 


the country. has carried a statement 
relating to. in each instance. the local 
expenditures for community recrea 


tion. Figures quoted have obviously) 
been drawn from the 1950 Recreation 
and Park Yearbook. The news release. 
issued by the Na- 
Association, nor did 
knowledge 


that such a story was being circulated. 


however. was nol 
tional Recreation 
the association have any 
It is unfortunate that some of the state- 
ments were based upon incomplete re 
turns. as submitted by the agencies re 
porting for the Yearbook. and were 


therefore misleading as to the total 
picture in each locality. 

This experience illustrates the im- 
portance of submitting accurate and 


complete reports for the Yearbook 


If you are interested in paring 
the 1950 non-capital recreation and 
park expenditures of your city with 
those of other cities of similar size. 
vou will find in the March 1952 issue 
of RECREATION tables analyzing these 
expenditures in terms of per capita 
amounts spent by cities in various 


population groups 


P HIGHLY COMPETITIVE 
described by experts as being bad for 
children below the ninth grade — both 
physically and mentally at the an- 
nual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health. Physical Education 
Recreation, in Angeles in 
\pril 1952. The opinions of the two 
hundred twenty physicians. including 


SPORTS were 


and Los 


specialists in pediatrics, cardiology and 
orthopedics. were presented, and the 
overwhelming views expressed were 
against “little bowl” contests and pub- 
“pep talks” which induce 
superhuman efforts by the youngsters. 
lt was agreed that all youngsters need 
sports for moral as well as physical 
development. Broader athletic pro- 
erams were stressed which would in- 
clude all youngsters with concern for 
health coming before interests in a 
winning team. 

P A new NationaL Propuction Av- 
rHORITY ORDER. to be in affect as of 
July first. permits construction of 
swimming pools and other Table I fa- 
cilities: and major community recrea- 
tion buildings can be constructed after 
October 5. 1952. Commercial construe- 
tion and community recreation build- 
ings are permitted to use up to five 
tons of carbon. steel including not 
more than two tons of structural steel 
and two hundred pounds of copper 
and two hundred and fifty pounds of 
aluminum per quarter. This material 
may be self-authorized by the agency 
undertaking the construction. Larger 
facilities may he constructed by com- 
bining the self-authorized allotments 
for two quarters. 
P A LONG-RANGE 
determine the 


licity or 


PROGRAM 
needs of 


SURVEY to 
service men 
and women stationed at camps through- 
out the country, was announced by the 
LSO in March. The survey will be 
conducted by USO’s Program Advisory 
Committee. under the chairmanship of 
Dean Kenneth Johnson of the New 
York School of Social Work. Colum- 
bia University. Executive administra- 
tor for the study will be Dr. David 
DeMarche, director of group work and 
community organization at Springfield 
College. Springfield. Massachusetts. 

> THe PEOPLE OF OMAHA. NEBRASKA. 
population 247.408), on April first, 
voted to retain their public recreation 


commission. This was the third suc- 


cessful result from similar attempts to 
abolish all local administering boards 
or Commissions in that city. The vote 
was 42.496 to 29.007. 

P Tacoma, WASHINGTON (population 
142.975)-- On March I1 the 
approved two recreation bond issues 
by a three to one majority. This in- 
cludes four one-half mills for 
operation and five mills for new im- 
provements. 

P WILLAMALANE PARK AND 
rion District, Springfield, 
(population 10,771 )—At the same time 
and by a large majority, a $72,000 
bond issue passed for recreation build- 
ing and operation. 

P CARLINVILLE, ILLINOIS (population 
1.965) — On April 8 the voters of this 
community were successful in their 
efforts, through a referendum, in es- 
tablishing a park district. 

> THe LIGHTED SCHOOL REFERENDUM 
FOR CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
fully passed on April 8. This means 
that the school board will have an op- 
portunity to offer community center 
recreation programs in many new sec- 
tions. 

P ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS for the 
California civil service class of recrea- 
tion therapist have been liberalized to 
allow additional men and women to 
enter state service, according to the 
California State Personnel Board. Now 
college graduates who have majored in 
recreation or recreation therapy are 
eligible, providing their major has in- 
cluded supervised field work. Gradu- 
ates with minors in recreation or rec- 


voters 


and 


RECREA- 
Oregon 


Was success- 


reation therapy. certain types of ma- 
jors and a year of group recreation 
work experience may also apply, as 
may applicants who have completed 
graduate work in a school of social 
work. Detailed information and appli- 
cation forms may be obtained from 
State Personnel Board offices in Sacra- 
mento, San Francisco and Los Ange- 
les. or any local department of em- 
ployment. 
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A body building — fun — device 
Unequalled in the climber field. 
Write for catalog. 
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Paul V. Brown 





Ben Evans John R. Vanderzicht 





Bill Pond Robert C. Stephens 


* 
Introducing a few among the many persons 


who are looking forward to welcoming recreation leaders 
to the great Northwest this fall. and who will act as hosts 
in Seattle: 


Paul V. Brown, Superintendent of Seattle Parks; Ben Evans, 
Director of Recreation, Seattle Park Department: John R. Van 
derzicht, Director, State Parks and Reere Commission; Bill 
Pond, Supervisor, Recreation Division, State Parks and Recreation 
Commission; Robert C. Stephens, Superintendent, King County 


Park and Recreation Department. 
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National Reereation Congress 
September 29-October 5, 1952 


SEATTLE PLANS 


Discussion Will Flourish 


With the helpful cooperation of the several Congress 
committees for particular aspects of this year’s Congress 
in Seattle. the Recreation Congress Committee has now de- 
termined the topics which will be covered in the group 
discussions of the meeting. Discussion always has been 
the very heart of the Congress. and this year will see no 
exception. Thirty-five different meetings are planned, at 
present, not including those especially scheduled on the 


opening day of the Congress. At that time. recreation 


executives, recreation supervisors and workers, town and 





Seated, |. to r., Nita Upmeyer, Fieldhouse Supervisor and 
George D Wyse, Athletic Supervisor, King County Parks and 
Playfields; Ruth E. Pike, Recreation Specialist, State Parks and 
Recreation Commission; Pearl Powell, Recreation Supervisor, 
Seatile Park Department. Standing, |. to r., Ralph Wilson, Rec- 
reation Specialist, State Parks and Recreation Commission; Lou 
Evans, Assistant Director of Recreation, Seattle Park Depart- 
ment; Russell Porter, Community Recreation Supervisor, King 
County Parks and Playfields. 
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country recreation workers (formerly called “rural” ), hos- 
pital recreation w irkers and industrial recreation leaders 
will hold their spec ial sessions. Still another special group 
of guests will meet on Monday. but members are not plan- 
ning to waste the whole day in meeting. They are the 
wives of Congress delegates. Once they have decided on 
an interesting program for the day and the week. the 
chances are that they will promptly go about executing 
a course of action. 

The Recreation Congress Committee is busily engaged 
now at finding the best possible people to assist with the 
development of the discussion topics. Suggestions. if they 
can be sent in very soon. will be gratefully received. Study 
the topics listed and begin to collect your own questions to 
throw into the hopper for those meetings in which vou 
are especially interested. 

The Congress Preliminary Pamphlet has been published 
and mailed to several thousand re reation leaders. If for 
any reason your copy has not reached you. please write 
for one and it will be sent promptly. 

In the following list of topics. key words are italicized. 
They cover an unusually wide range of problems this year. 
As much care as possible s being taken to schedule these 


meetings so that a minimum of conflicts will result. 
Discussion Topics 


Building the Recreation Progra fri Cratts For Board 
Members Only 


How Are Municipalities Provicir Camping Opportunities? 
Building a Well-Rounded Progra i! ndoor Recreation Centers 
Organizing and Leading Church Recreation Programs 

Why Civil Defense Needs Recreatio 

The Role of County Government in Recreation 


Employee Recreation in a Defense Setting 


Building the Recreation Progran Dramat 

Strengthening the Fami/y through Recreation 

Developing Programs for Gir " HR omer 

Highly Organized Midget Athlet Are Harmful act or Faney? 


Where to Get More Voney for More Services 
Doing Our Best with What Money We Get 
Building the Recreation Program—-V 

Ideas That Work for Off-Post Re 


(Activity Programs for Ol/dster 


Doubling in Brass —The One-V Vepartment 

Recreation in Parks and Forest National, State a Local 

Recreation Personnel Problems 

Pet Ideas 

Do Others See You as You See Yourself?——-Are Your Public Rela 
tions Showing? 

Recreation and Park De partment Relationships 

Appraising 1952’s Recreation Resear Developments 

Regional Recreation Planning At Work—-Puget Sound Park Studs 

Regional Recreation Planning At Work \laska, River Basin Stud 
ies, New York-New England, Southern Regional Study 

Getting in on the Recreation Plat I of New Schools 

Design and Construction of Spe Recreation Fi ites 

Principles of State Recreation Set to Communities 

Major Current Surtacir Problet 

College and Graduate Training for Recreation 

In-Service Training Progra That Work 

How Creative Are You in Usi | fe 

Developing “ Conscrsi: Water Recreation Resource 


What 1 Want to Know Is 


June 1952 


Getting to Seattle 

How would you like to combine a trip to the Congress 
with a visit to Yellowstone National Park? This question 
so challenged the Congress Committee that after careful 
investigation arrangements were finally concluded with the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company for such a special trip, 
for all interested Congress delegates. Beginning in Chicago 
on September 24 the trip will include a whole day, Septem- 
ber 26. in Yellowstone. and then continue to Seattle, arriv- 
ing on Sunday, September 28. 

Traveling to the Congress this year may be almost as 
much of a special event for some of the delegates as the 
actual Congress itself. Westerners are old hands at showing 
the thousands of natural wonders that fill their section of 
our country, Easterners. however they travel west, are 
sure to be moved by what there is to see—if they keep 
their eyes open. 


The majesties of nature are all the more interesting to 





For Seattle Routes Consult 
Summer Vacations - U. S. A. 


@ In this publication, travelers to the Congress will find 
travel tips, information on routes, scenic wonders, what 
to see in the state of Washington, special events to con- 
sider when planning the trip, and vacation ideas for 
every section of the country 

@ Inform yourself about the important or enjoyable 
things to be seen between your home and Seattle. Don’t 
miss that wonderful place a few miles off your main 
route, just because you didn’t know it was there. Let 
SUMMER VACATIONS—U.S.A. help you plan. See de- 


tailed announcement, page 122. 


JUST OUT 


Order from your local book store or 
National Recreation Association. 


Price $1.00 











recreation leaders. Many of the finest western sights have 
been saved for all the people to enjoy through the action of 
state and federal governments in establishing state and na- 
tional parks. 

This natural interest of recreation leaders is what led 
the Congress Committee to give such careful consideration 
to the opportunity to include a visit to Yellowstone in the 
Congress program for those who wish to take it. There 
are many ways to get to Seattle. Many will want to fly. 
because of special preferences or to save time. Many will 
want to go by train but will not have time to include a 
whole day in Yellowstone enroute. Many are already plan- 
ning family trips by car to Seattle and will combine some 
vacation with the important business of attending the 
Congress. There is talk in one southern city of chartering 
a bus to take a load of delegates to the Pacific Northwest. 
Whatever the mode of travel. whatever the route, some of 
the finest scenery in the world lies between Seattle and 
every prospective delegate to the 1952 National Recreation 
Congress. 


For those to whom there is appeal in the idea of travel- 
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ing to the Congress—and home again—with other Con- 
gress delegates, and for those who are desirous of seeing 
Yellowstone, the “official” tour may have a great deal of 
interest. The trip originates in Chicago. but delegates can 
join it enroute where the itinerary comes within reach. 

This particular Congress delegation will leave Chicago 
on the Burlington at 11:00 p.m.. Wednesday. September 
24. The next morning at St. Paul the Northern Pacific will 
take over and head west to Livingston, Montana, arriving 
there at 7:45 a.m. on Friday, September 26. All day Fri- 
day will be spent in a tour by special bus of the wonders 
of Yellowstone, including lovely Paradise Valley. Mam- 
moth Hot Springs, Golden Gate, Electric Peak, Firehole 
Canyon, Yellowstone River. Eagle's Nest Rock, Gibbon 
Falls, the Paint Pots, Old Faithful Geyser, of course, and 
scores of mighty, active springs and erupting geysers. 

Knowing that Congress delegates enjoy square dancing. 
the planners of this itinerary have ended this day with a 
cowboy show and dinner dance at Chico Hot Springs, a 
hotbed of Montana square dancing. 

After National Recreation Congress Day in Yellowstone. 
and a mighty full day at that, our weary delegates will 
board the sleepers again at Livingston. and early the next 
morning another Northern Pacific train will stop just long 
enough to pick up the special cars and start them on the 
last lap of the trip to Seattle. 

End of the line. going west. is reached at Seattle. Sunday 
morning, September 28, 7:30 a.m. 

For those who want to return home in a group. several 
alternate itineraries have been worked out. The most ex- 
tensive one includes visits to Portland, San Francisco. 
Yosemite, Los Angeles, Grand Canyon. and arrives in 
Chicago the afternoon .of October 16. Other routes return 
via Portland, Salt Lake City and Denver. or via Victoria. 
Vancouver and the Canadian Rockies. or direct. 


Seattle—Via National Parks 


Delegates to the National Recreation Congress at Seat- 
tle may want to consider visiting one or more of the na- 
tional parks in connection with the trip to the Pacific 
Northwest this summer. Some of the larger national parks. 
which may be visited enroute to that city—-depending 
upon whether you are traveling a northern or southern 
route—are listed below. The season. in some of the most 
northerly of these, ends as early as the middle of Septem- 
ber, but the roads may be used until blocked by snow, 
which usually is not until the middle of October. The 
other national parks, except those in the extreme north. 
are open all year. For specific information about any of 
these parks, address inquiries to the local superintendent 
at the address given here. 

Big Bend National Park, Marathon. Texas 

Crater Lake National Park. Crater Lake 
Grand Canyon National Park, Grand Canyon, Arizona 
Mount Rainier National Park. Longmire. Washington 


Oregon 





Lassen Volcanic National Park. Mineral. California 
Olympic National Park, Port Angeles. Washington 
Sequoia and Kings Canyon National Parks. Three Rivers, 

California 
Yellowstone National Park. Yellowstone Park. Wyoming 
Yosemite National Park, Government Center. Yosemite 

National Park, California 
Special attention is called to National Recreation Congress 
Day in Yellowstone National Park on Friday. September 
26. when a tour of Yellowstone will be made by all Con- 
gress delegates who wish to take the “official” route to 
Seattle. 

Recreation Facilities 

In addition, delegates will want to visit at least one of 
the fifty state parks in Washington. where fishing and 
camping are especially good. 

In the cities enroute to Seattle. and in Seattle itself, the 
municipal parks and other recreation facilities are out- 
standing. Spokane has one of the oldest recreation pro- 
grams in the state, with an activities program developed 
through its park system. At Enumclaw. there are camping 
facilities, and you can visit the King County park and field 
house which serves that community. Also distinctive for 
its park and recreation facilities is Longview, a modern 
city planned by the Long Bell Lumber Company. Between 
Tacoma and Seattle. on U.S. Highway 99, you pass the 
Boeing Airplane Company, which operates such an out- 
standing industrial recreation program. And, of course, 
you will want to visit both the King County and city of 


Seattle installations to see their programs in action, 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 

Congress headquarters will be at the Olympic Hotel in 
Seattle, where most of the meetings will be held. A number 
of other hotels in the city are cooperating, and a list of these, 
with the range of prices for rooms and suites, follows. Delegates 
are reminded that always there are only a very few rooms 
available at the minimum rates. So, please make your reser 
vations early and correspond directly with the hotel of your 
choice. The Congress Committee is not handling hotel reserva 


tions. 
HOTEL SINGLES DOUBLES 
and Twins 
| Olympic Hote! $6.00-$10.50 $7.50-$13.50 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel $6.00-$ 8.00 $8.00-$14.00* 
| Earl Hotel $4.00 $5.00-$ 6.00 
Hungerford Hotel $5.00 $7.00-$10.00 
| Moore Hotel $3.75 $5.50-$ 7.00 
Mayflower Hotel $5.00-$ 7.00 $6.50-$ 8.50 
New Washington Hotel $6.00 $8.00-$10.00* 
Roosevelt Hotel $6.00 $8.00-$ 9.00 
Stratford Hotel $4.00 $5.00 
Stewart Hotel $5.00 $7.00-$ 9.00* 
Vance Hotel $5.00-$ 6.00 $6.75-$ 8.00 


* Suites also available 


For further information on getting to Seattle please write to the Recreation Congress Com 


mittee at 315 Fourth Avenue. New York 10. 
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Floats on lake present beautiful spectacle. Greatest number of 
points are awarded to craft producing most striking reflection. 


NU. A HILL and across a bridge. the lanterns sway gent- 


ly back and forth with the motion of the marchers. Over 
nine hundred children are carrying these in the annual 
parade which weaves over a large unwooded area of Fair- 
view Park. in Decatur. Illinois. The route is lined with 
thousands of spectators. This event—a lantern and float 
parade has been one of the highlights of the local recre- 
ation department summer program for the last seventeen 
years, and closely ties in with the local playground pro- 
gram. 

The children finish their parade at the lake. where space 
has been reserved for them to sit on the banks. or to stand 
on the bridge, with their lighted lanterns reflecting in the 
water. As soon as the last child has settled into place. the 
launching of the floats begins. A microphone, manned by 
a master of ceremonies. is used to announce the events: 
and as each float is launched. the name of the playground 
responsible for it is given. 

The park police. as well as those of the city, cooperate 
with the recreation departm« nt in making this hig event a 
successful one. Park police handle the traffic and parking 
of cars. One of the city police squad cars. with two officers, 
is stationed nearby to he Ip if needed and to be the spot 
where lost children and parents can be re-united. 

Children of all ages. from four or five years old and up. 
take part in the lantern parade, and make and decorate the 
lanterns which they proudly carry. 

These are constructed on the city playgrounds from 
cardboard and boxes of all sizes. including ice cream 
containers and hatboxes. which neighborhood merchants 
save for the children. Designs are either traced or drawn 
on them, and cut out with scissors and one-edged razor 
blades. (No small child is allowed to use the razor blades. ) 


\ local kite factory donates larg 


green and white paper. which is 


e quantities of red, blue. 
used to back the cut out 
designs. Some of the more ambitious and artistic of the 


children color the white papel with water colors, produc- 


ee 








AUTHOR. recreatior super r and director of play- 


grounds for Decatur Ss a / roe ot special activilles, 


June 1952 


A Unique 
Summer 


Program 


Freda Combs 


Lauteru aud Float 
PARADE 


ing rich and beautiful effects. 

Special precaution is taken to make handles for the 
lanterns. which will eliminate the danger of a child being 
burned: and careful spacing of participants in the parade 
is rigidly enforced to avoid injury. If a lantern should 
catch fire, the child is instructed to drop it and leave it. 
Never. never should he attempt to blow out a_ burning 
lantern. Each playground group must have at least one 
leader in charge, assisted by several parents. With careful 
planning. this activity can be a very beautiful spectacle, 
devoid of any hazards. 

The children are assembled in a large. open area, where 
placards bearing the names of the playgrounds have been 
firmly staked in the ground. No lanterns are lighted until 
a signal is given by the leader in charge of the parade. As 
soon as all are glowing. it starts moving. A leader with a 
red flashlight torch sets the pace and acts as guide over a 
winding course previously decided upon, while the munici- 
pal band of Decatur furnishes a musical accompaniment. 

The floats also are made on the playgrounds by the chil- 
dren, with some assistance from their parents. Each sum- 
mer the department selects a theme for the summer play- 
ground program, and the floats depict this theme as much 
as is possible. The children participate in the planning and 
construction of their floats with much zest. A great deal of 
secrecy surrounds the actual operation, for each play- 
ground attempts to keep its design a surprise until the big 
night arrives. It becomes quite a game when the children 
try to get information about the kind of float being con- 
structed on another playground. 

Discarded or inexpensive materials are used for the 
most part. Some of the floats are very elaborate while 
others are very simple. The twenty-four by thirty-six inch 
bases. made by the recreation department, are delivered 
about three weeks before the event. They are uniform in 
size and weight. and are salvaged after the parade and 
stored for the next year. For the top construction, kite 
sticks (from the kite factory), cardboard, wire, paint. glue. 
string. wood, and so forth, are used. 


\ minimum of solid construction is most desirable. since 
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Launching float requires services of several men. Rope attached 
to the front is pulled at signal by man on other side of lake. 


the more transparency there is the more reflection there 
will be on the water. Lighting is either by candles or bat- 
teries and small bulbs. Of course, the battery type of light- 
ing is preferred, since there is less danger of fire 

Each playground is requested to take its float to some 
body of water, before the fina! event, to test its balance. 
Top-heavy construction or uneven distribution of weight 
will make a float capsize. 

All floats are assembled at least one hour before the 
time set for the parade. The area is barricaded and a 
leader placed in charge to assure safekeeping. 

Three judges from the community are selected to rate 
the floats on construction, theme and reflection. They are 
persons not directly connected with the playgrounds. and 
therefore are impartial. The first judging is done on land. 


for construction and theme. The greatest number of points 





are given for reflection, however, so the judges must 
wait until the last float is in the water to complete their 
work. 

For the launching, a length of rope is anchored on both 
sides of the lake with a surplus equal to that needed to 
stretch across the lake. On each end of the float base js 
a hook. The rope is attached to the front. pulled under 
the float and hooked on the back end. At a signal, given 
by flashlight. an operator on the other side of the lake 
pulls the rope until signaled to stop. Three or four floats 
are attached in like manner to one rope, placed about ten 
or twelve feet apart. Five such ropes are used, so that 
the floats are placed far enough apart to make a distinct 
pattern with their reflections. The launching requires the 
services of one man on the opposite side of the lake. and 
three or four men handling the float itself. 

The children on the playgrounds have been asked to find 
as many old candles as possible and to make floating can- 
dles. These are placed around the edge of the lake. excepl 
on the launching side, where they make a beautiful border, 

Winners are announced over the loud speaker, and _rib- 
bons awarded, Local merchants donate window space to 
display the first, second and third place winning floats, 
This not only publicizes the playground program but gives 
the public a better chance to study the construction. 

Maybe we are tempting the weather man when we an- 
nounce the date for this event in advance, but we are 
willing to take that risk, trusting he will forget this mo- 
mentous August night. Actually, we haven’t been rained 


out of a single lantern parade since it was started. 





Just Published 


THE HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
33rd edition, 992 pp., $8.00 


A completely revised edition of t] indard annual D 
rectory. Critically describes and classif Pr ite Schools 
Primary, Secondary, Spee ialized, Boardir ind Dav School 
and Junior Colleges. Manv new featur en added 
“The 33rd Handbook is the best one t vel / 
that some of the new features, in the ting schoo 
and school memberships, are partis r elpt We cor 
gratulate you for your fine editorial or ther and the 


various improvements.” 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTIONS 
A Report — 1951 
132 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


Endeavors to throw light on contempor tre! 1 
tend our perspective. A memorial v to Porter E. Sar 
gent, who for thirty-seven years edite , publishe 
Handbook, “Educational Directions” inclu inv tributes 


to his long and constructive career 


GUIDE TO PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 
AND SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 


224 pages, red silk, cloth $2.20; paper $1.10 
Write for circulars of above and other publications. 





EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING 
Hundreds of families are helped 
schools or camps for their children. Catalogs and _ re¢ 
quested information supplied. Write stating particular 
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Memories of camping experiences, showing how 


much they can mean to a blind boy, or any boy. 


A Part of My Life 





SR = -~ a 
P, RHAPS it’s because I was a city 
boy. tired of the smells of coal and 
human crowds, despising the city’s 
endless pavements and noisy loneli- 
ness: but whatever the reason, each 
time I think back to the summers that 
[ spent at camp, the sweeter the 
breezes smell. the warmer the sun feels. 


fel- 


buoyant 


the friendlier and gayer seem my 


low campers, and the more 
and exuberant the freedom that I ex- 
perienced in those days. 

For ten summers I| had this freedom. 
Most of these I spent at Camp Light- 
Bay. New 
This camp for blind children, run by 
the New York Association for the 


Blind, reserved for the girls in 


July and boys in August, and was like 


house on Barnegat Jersey. 


was 


any other camp. with its playgrounds, 


lawns, recreation hall. mess hall and 


cabins. 
It had an excellent staff. headed by 
Clyde Lytle, professor of English at 


Kutztown. Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers College. “Chief Prof.” as he was 
affectionately called. was a jovial, un- 


derstanding. efficient man. He always 


had a ready anecdote or riddle, and 
often in the evenings he would present 


Hamlet, The Merchant of 


other Shakespearean plays—all 


V enic e, or 
one- 
man performances. He took every part. 
changing his voice to fit the melan- 
choly Hamlet or the distraught Shy- 
lock. He also sang selections from Gil- 
bert and Sullivan and folk ballads. Be- 


fore taps, when we were getting into 


instructor in 
( olleze un Veu Y ork 
blind childhood. 


Mr. TWERSKY, now an 
history at City 
City, has 


been since 
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Jacob Twersky 


bed. he would make the rounds of all 
the cabins. joking with us or consol- 
ing a homesick boy. He maintained 


discipline, but he did not drive us. He 


led us, 
To me Chief Prof was wonderful. 
There seemed to be no limit to his 


fund of interesting information. It was 
he who encouraged me to recite poetry 
before the assembled camp and to be a 


good athlete. 


Students from Kutztown Teachers 
College. whom Chief Prof brought 


with him, made up most of the corps 
of the counselors. Some of them, com- 
ing from the Pennsylvania Dutch sec- 
tion, impressed us with their German 
accents. and by their quaint use of 
German idiomatic expressions trans- 
lated into English. 

Much of our activity centered around 
the We 


near the dock and the better swimmers 


hay. swam—-poor swimmers 


around a raft in deep water—and we 
rowed. In both cases we guided our- 
selves by sounds: vocal directions from 
fully 


sighted counselors. and the general 


partially sighted campers or 
sounds from the raft, dock or shore. 
Fishing from the dock or a boat, we 
caught crabs, sea bass and eels. The 
crabs we scooped out of the water with 
a net, after they had grabbed the bait 
at the end of a line. On some evenings 
we would huddle around a driftwood 
fire crackling on the beach, listening 
to the lapping of the. bay, the rustling 
of the grass in the swamp, and smell- 
ing the wood smoke and salt air while 
we told stories and sang. 

| can easily understand why primi- 
tive man considered inanimate matter. 


especially water, as having spirits. 
When I was a boy, I did the same. | 
could see, for instance, that Barnegat 
Bay 


definitely alive. The evidence was suf- 


had a personality, that it was 


ficient, for it had motion, a voice and 
many moods. At night it often slept 
quietly, or crooned peacefully to itself. 
Sometimes it would sigh, and the rus- 
tling grass on the shore would answer. 
In the morning, it often felt young and 
frisky and would run playfully back 
and forth at the edge of the beach. 
Sometimes it was depressed and beat 
the 
Surely, it had a great spirit. 


itself sorrowfully against sand. 

We had our own ways of studying 
plant and animal life. A tree was identi- 
fied by touching its leaf or bark. We 
knew well the glove-shaped elm leaf 
the cork-like oak bark. 


were recognized by their smells: the 


and Flowers 
Indian paint brush smelling like a 
piece of perfumed soap wrapped in 
hay. the sweet pea’s discreet scent like 
that of a woman who knows how to 
use good perfume in moderation. We 
hecame familiar with the fishing-rod- 
smooth gartersnake, the pimply toad, 
the gulping frog and the hairy squirm- 
ing bat. With our jackknives we opened 
clams. crabs and tortoises to touch 
their muscles. We knew the flat, mo- 
notonous call of the catbird, the shrew- 
ish bawling of the crow, the flute-like 
solos of the thrush. With life bubbling 
around us, there could be no loneli- 
ness. 

My closest friend was Al Caracciolo, 
a totally blind boy like myself. On Sun- 
days. his family and relatives, a size- 
able Italian clan, would descend upon 
the camp. They liked clams; so Al and 
| would wade out into the bay, feel for 
a clam with our toes and then duck 
under the water to retrieve it. Encour- 
aged by the clan, we frequently came 
up with seven or eight dozen. These 
would go back with Al's folks, while in 
exchange we would be given spiced 
sandwiches and other delicacies on 
which to feast during the week. 


In my last two seasons at Camp 
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Lighthouse, when physical exercise was 
my great interest, | would rise an hour 
before the rest of the camp every morn- 
ing, get into a pair of sneakers and 
shorts, and walk to the quarter-mile 
long boardwalk. There, | would run 
its length sixteen times, occasionally 
touching one of the handrails to make 
sure I was moving along the center. 
Intruding upon the general silence of 
the morning would be the sounds of 
my sneakers on the wood as [ ran, the 
croaking of a bullfrog in the swamp, 
or the crowing of a rooster on the 
nearby farm. As | approached the bay, 
the breeze would refresh me, and | 
would hear the water as it broke 
against the shore and the weird cries 
of the seabirds. As I ran in the other 
direction, toward camp, | would smell 
the woodsmoke from Anna’s and John’s 
breakfast fire. Finally, when the four 
miles had been completed religiously, 
I would head for the washroom and 
shower; and when passing the cabins, 
would hear the first faint stirrings of 
the waking camp. 

Although memories of Camp Light- 
house dominate my recollections of 
summer camping, I did spend several 
seasons, as a camper and then as an 
assistant counselor, at Camp Wapa 
nacki in Hardwick, Vermont. Wapa- 
nacki was run by the New York Insti- 
tute for the Education of the Blind, 
and was located beside a lake in the 


Vermont hills. 

At Wapanacki, | enjoyed overnight 
hiking. Small groups of boys, each 
with a counselor. would set off for a 
point some fifteen miles away, carry- 
ing pup tents, ponchos, blankets, mess 
kits, and food to be cooked. Cooking 
was fun, even though it was messy and 
unpalatable at times. Somehow, the 
concoction which I tried in my pan, of 
potatoes, bread, bacon and sliced ap- 
ples, lacked a pleasing flavor. At the 
time. however, | dared not admit it, 
for all of us had been boasting about 
our prowess as cooks. Sleeping in a 
pup tent in a cow pasture had its dis- 
advantages. including a restless night 
upon the lumpy ground, tussling with 
a tentmate for possession of the blan- 
ket, and being startled awake in the 
early morning by the loud moo of 
cows that had decided to have an early 
breakfast. 

| shall never forget the last time I 
went down to the lake. I walked along 
the path that was strewn with pine 
feeling of the 


ground underfoot had always appealed 


needles. The springy 


to me. In the pine and spruce forest 
along the lake, the last sounds of day 
were dwindling away. The lingering 
notes of a woodthrush mingled with 
the muted and monotonous song of the 
crickets. Chirrupy katydids carried on 
their gossip at either side of my feet. 

I stopped at the edge of the lake, 





listening to the coarse croaking of 
frogs above the soft. washing sound of 
the water as it gently slid up and down 
the bank. In the distance tinkled the 
bells of stray cows returning home 
late. Just then a breeze sprang up and 
stirred the ancient spruces until the 
twisted limbs moaned with subdued 
sorrow, voicing my mood. From across 
the water came the strange hooting of 
a lonely owl, and near at hand another 
owl answered. 

I breathed in deeply. I knew it 
would be a long time before | had a 
chance to return, and I wanted to re- 
member it all. A lilac bush in full 
bloom poured its perfume into the air; 
and so strong was the smell of the 
forest's evergreens that it was like 
background music. 

I do not know how long I sat there. 
I know that hours must have passed 
and night must have closed in, because 
dew descended upon grass and plants; 
and the smooth surface of the granite 
chunk on which I sat became colder 
and seemingly harder. The breeze had 
grown into a brisk wind, penetrating 
and chilly, and I shivered. 

It seemed to me then that the woods 
anticipated something, as though the 
air carried with it a premonition of 
rain. I started back along the path, 
for the last time. | had outgrown it, | 
knew. A part of my life had come to 


an end. 





Education-Recreation 


Welfare Assembly. 


© Statement prepared by Committee on Camping, 
Division. 


Organized Camping 


National Social 


ing campers to recognize and appreciate the handi- 


work of God in nature. 


Camping contributes to social development by 


educational ex- 





Organized camping is a creative, 
perience in cooperative group living in the out-of 
doors. It utilizes the resources of the natural sur- 
roundings to contribute significantly to physical. 
mental, spiritual and social growth. It is a sustained 
experience under the supervision of trained leader 
ship. When sponsored by a national youth organ- 
ization, it is an integral part of its program. 

Camping contributes to good health through 
supervised activity, sufficient rest, good food and 
healthful companionship. 

Camping aids in spiritual development by help 


providing experience in which campers learn how 
to deal practically and effectively with living situa- 
tions. 

Camping is an experience in citizenship training. 
providing through its community of campers the 
medium for democratic participation in decision 
making, planning and carrying out of activity at 
their own level. 

Camping contributes to the development of self- 
reliance and resourcefulness by providing experi- 
ence and instruction in which campers acquire 


knowledge and skills essential to their well-being. 
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Therese Myers 


a SUNDAY morning, in spring. 


while 


summer, autumn and _ winter. 


most city dwellers are still asleep, in- 


dividuals and groups can be spotted 
hurrying to catch an eight o’clock 


ferrv or a nine o'clock train. Who are 


these people and where are they go- 
ing ¢ 

They are of every age and of every 
occupation——-businessmen, housewives, 
office workers. sales people. doctors. 
lawyers, teachers, school boys and 
girls. And they are bound for the open 
road. 

In spite of automobiles, 1 idio, mov- 
ies and television, there are still many 
people who have not forgotten and 
some who are just discovering—the 
thrill of taking to the road afoot. Clad 
in garments appropriate to the weath- 
er, knapsacks over their shoulders, they 
travel independently. in groups, or as 
members of organized hiking clubs. 

What are they seeking? They 
to see more of the sky, more of the 
They 


clean alr ind the 


want 
trees, more of nature's colors 
want to breathe 
odors of pine, clover. burning wood 
and new-cut hay. They want to experi- 
ence the joy of walking, not on pave- 
ments but on country roads. across 
bridges, through meadows and over 
mountains; of walking with people 


who like to walk: of 


steady pace and feeling every 


walking at a 
muscle 
tingle as it is set into motion 

They enjoy the element of surprise 
in these walks. A little wooden bridge 
will pop up around the bend; a path 
will lead them up or down steps carved 
out of rocks long ago loosened from 
a mountain slope; a row of scalloped 
hills will be revealed against the sky: 
or a sudden, thick carpet of 
make them 


orange 


colored leaves will stop 


and fasp. 
roads 


And the roads where will the 
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take them? Away from books and pa- 
pers and the noise of city streets, it 
will lead to the 
Alpine 


Palisades and the 


Circular along the Hudson 
River; to the Ramapos; to Silver Lake, 
Byram River Gorge or Algonquin 
Woods in Westchester. It will take 
them to the rusty, grass covered Cro- 
ton Aqueduct; to the stream in Pine 
Meadow Woods, where one listens to 
the sound of the water dancing over 
rocks, and can hear the splashing of 
the falls farther on. 

These people like to walk under a 
shower of autumn leaves, and listen to 
their crackle underfoot; to hear the 
thud of falling apples as they are 
loosened from their branches by the 
rain; to walk in the cold, crisp air of 
a winter day. through a snow white 
landscape. 

Sometimes there are unpleasant sur- 
prises, particularly for new hikers 
such as having to pass through slush 
and mud to reach a destination, get- 
ting caught in the rain, crossing a 
meadow full of briars. But all of this, 
with the proper clothes and the right 
frame of mind, can be laughed at. Ex- 
perienced hikers usually prepare for 
all kinds of weather and often deliber- 
ately go out in the rain and snow. 

Among hiking clubs there are dif- 
ferent grades of hikes, which vary in 
the different groups. A “C” hike may 
be three miles to some people, in an- 
other group it is five miles, and in 
still another ten miles might be con- 
sidered easy. “A” hikes usually include 
some climbing. In such cases it is not 
only the distance which matters, but 
the height and steepness of the moun- 
tain or of the hills to be crossed. 

Very often, hiking groups spend 
their vacations walking and mountain 
There are shelters 


climbing. many 


along the Adirondack Trail for stop- 





overs. The Appalachian Mountain Club 
in New Hampshire has sixteen shelters 
and eight huts throughout the White 
Mountains, which are a hiker’s para- 
dise. The Youth Hostel 


maintains hostels in various sections 


American 


of the country for hikers and bicyclers. 
U.S.A., for 
Ed.) 


Many people travel to the top of a 


(See Summer Vacations 


specific hosteling trails. 


mountain by car or railway, and think 
they have seen everything because they 
enjoy the view from the summit. But 
thrill of 


through the forest of birch, balsam or 


they miss the climbing 
spruce, of having the landscape slowly 
unfold before them, of stopping to 
drink from a cool spring and perhaps 
letting the water trickle over their feet. 
They do not know what a wonderful 
moment it is to stand before the moun- 
Mount 
Washington in New Hampshire is high- 


tain about to be ascended. 


est in the Presidential Range—sixty- 
two hundred feet above sea level. How 
quiet, dignified and majestic it is. Oh, 
to learn the secret of its imperturbabili- 
ty! And then to climb, slowly and 
steadfastly, through the forest, past 
the timber line and gaze down at deep 
ravines, revealed through mist; to 
climb higher and higher, until you 
reach the top and walk through the 
clouds to see the earth and heavens for 
miles in every direction! Here is the 
prize which lures the hiker to such 
great effort—the sense of achievement, 
of having won the right to this beauty. 
Condensed from Newark News, June 1950. 
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OQ OF THE unfriendliest audiences 
in the history of show business 
assembled on the evening of July 17. 
1951, in the tent city of Finthen, near 
Mainz, in the American Zone of occu- 
pied Germany. It was also small—less 
than fifty of the three hundred fifty GI 
population. Finthen had just been by 
passed by the most spectacular act on 
the circuit: Boyd Bachman’s Band, a 
superior organization boasting the four 
O'Keefe 


mood for the 


Finthen was in no 


Buffalo Bills a male 


sisters. 


quartet. 

Surprisingly, the applause for the 
Bills’ first number was audible. A phe 
nomenon even more astonishing. how 
ever, was that the final chord of thei: 
second song merged into a high shout. 
unmistakably from the audience. When 
this was repeated a couple of minutes 
later, with even more enthusiasm, GI's 
began to drift along the company) 
streets to see what was going on. 

They saw four men in gray slacks 
and blue coats on an improvised stage 
of planks set between the tail gates of 
two trucks—from left to right, a short. 
slightly professorish-looking guy in 
glasses; a somewhat taller character 
with dark, curly hair and a map of 
Ireland for a face: a still taller kid 
with light curly hair who looked rather 
like a baby-faced prize fighter: and 
a stocky, medium-sized gent with thin 


ning hair and an inerasable grin. They 





Mr. Datmas, former university Eng- 
lish teacher, magazine writer, now a 
producer of industrial and school mo 


tion pictures, sings only in a shower 
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THE ACT NOBODY 


stood with their heads together, ex- 
pressions of pure bliss on their faces. 
harmonizing. Every kid watching had 
probably tried the same thing back 
home, but the audience knew they had 
like that; it 


was genuine. one hundred proof. bond- 


never achieved harmony 
ed barbershop, and until the Buffalo 
Bills became the International Cham- 
pion Barbershop Quartet in 1950 noth- 
ing like it had 


world. 


been heard in this 

Two hours later the Bills were still 
singing encores. They had done two 
shows that day and had another that 


night. but were apparently having 
such a good time they couldn't bear to 
leave. They finally organized an im- 
promptu quartet of officers. instructing 
them in barbershop harmony—and en- 
couraging the men to make whatever 
irreverent comments which came_ to 
their minds. When this was going well. 
they shouted goodbye and ducked out. 

The Bills averaged three shows a 
day for the thirty-five days of their 
European tour, and they never failed 
to have their audiences cheering by 
the end of the second number. In this 
respect the GI’s were exactly like ci- 
vilian audiences at home. 

Counting the European Commaad 
trip. the quartet traveled 75,000 miles 
before audiences 


in 1951 and sang 


totaling 300.000. This does not include 


ig 
a fifteen-week radio stretch and three 
appearances on television. 

These figures are made more im- 
pressive by the fact that the Buffalo 
sills receive expenses but no pay. Each 


member makes his living at a regular 


job. Vern Reed, first tenor, is an in- 
surance salesman: Al Shea. lead, is a 
cop: Dick Grapes, baritone, represents 
a paper-products company: and Bill 
Spangenburg, bass, is a truck driver. 
They are members of the Buffalo chap- 
ter of the Society for the Preservation 
and Encouragement of Barbershop 
(Quartet Singing in America. Incorpor- 
ated. The Society was founded in 1938 
by Owen C. Cash, a Tulsa. Oklahoma 
oilman, and its slogan is “Keep Ameri- 
ca Singing.” 

It has six hundred chapters in the 
Lnited States, Alaska. 


Philippines and Canada. with a total 


Hawaii. the 


of more than 30.000 members. Once 
a year it holds a contest in which a 
hoard of fifteen tough judges picks a 
champion from forty quartets who have 
won regional contests. 

The Buffalo Bilis won in 1950. after 
two unsuccessful tries, scoring a ree- 
ord 7.850 points out of a possible 
10.000, Quartets are judged on_har- 
mony accuracy. balance and blend of 
voices, voice expression, arrangements 
and stage presence. Once a quartet has 
won a championship it can never com- 
pete again. Ever since winning the 
1950 nigh honor, the Bills have been 
in unprecedented demand to sing for 
philanthropic and civic causes. 

I first heard them sing on a “pa- 
rade” staged by the Westfield. New 
Jersey, chapter of the SPEBSQSA. \ 
parade is a yearly function at every 
chapter—a show in which they present 
the best quartets from other chapters. 
The Bills were so spectacularly good 
that I asked an old question. Why 
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Herbert Dalmas 


CAN BUY 


don't they turn professional ? 

The Bills have had plenty of chances. 
Last year, for example, they turned 
down six night club offers and a con- 
tract to tour the cocktail lounges and 
supper rooms in a national chain of 
hotels. Even the hottest attractions in 
show business cool off. and hardly any 
last as long as the Bills plan to be 
around, 


They 


Grapes told me. “If we 


Dick 


turned pro 


enjoy being amateurs. 
we'd have to sing at certain times and 
certain places, and at no others. We 
wouldn't be able to whenever 


sing 
and wherever we want to.” 

In Buffalo, the Bills are a city in- 
stitution. In June 1950 the city council 
passed a resolution commending them 
for the credit they reflected on the city. 
Three hundred and fifty admirers gave 
them a banquet before they took off 
on their European tour. They are on 
first-name terms with more high-eche- 
lon business and professional people 
than any other four men in Buffalo. 

How the wives feel as quartet widows 
is an interesting point. Probably there 
is no greater strain on marital felicity 
than the male tendency to withdraw to 
the kitchen. about the time the party 
is drawing to a close, to assay barber- 
skop harmony. To wives who have had 
to wait. while their spouses were hav- 


“You Tell Me Your 


ing one more try at 


Dream.” it may seem incredible that 
four wives exist who make a positive 
effort to vet together three times a 


week to hear their husbands do exact 
ly that. 


When th Bills lost 


original Buffalo 


June 1952 





Secret of Buffalo Bills’ popularity is unmistakable enjoyment of own singing. Audi- 
ence can't resist them. L. to r. Vernon Reed, Al Shea, Bill Spangenburg, Dick Grapes. 


L950. Dick 


Grapes was chosen after a considera- 


their baritone in and 
tion of some forty possibilities, Jerry 
Shea. Mary 


Reed invited his wife to a little party 


Peg. Spangenburg and 
and gave her a vivid picture of what 
she had to expect. Not until she was 
sure she could take it was Dick formal- 
ly accepted, 

On the 
feted 


who are always invited. too. share in 


Bills are 


go. Their wives. 


other hand, the 


wherever they 
the enthusiastic attention which they 
receive. This makes for an exciting 
sot ial life. 

They 


munity 


are always on hand for com- 


chest dinners. defense bond 


rallies. and other occasions where 


crowds have to be put into a relaxed 


and generous mood. In their home 
town and towns nearby. they sing 


about twenty-five times a year in hos- 
pitals. orphanges and other institu- 
tions. When they arrive in a city for 
an engagement. they are invariably 
asked to sing at one or more local hos- 


They They 


for as many ambulatory patients as 


vitals. never refuse. sing 
| £ 


can get into the assembly hall. then 


g 
make the rounds of the wards and the 
single rooms. Hospital directors say 
there is no morale builder to compare 


with barbershop harmony. 


Like most spectacular successes, the 
Buffalo Bills are a happy combination 
of factors and circumstances. They all 
have superb voices. Each has studied 
music; they all grew up singing in 
church choirs, and they are relentless 
critics of themselves. Also, they look 
well together; they aren't handsome, 
but they radiate vitality without hav- 
ing to turn it on. Besides, they are all 
instinctive showmen. They have never 
had professional advice: they operate 
by reflex and their reflexes seem to 
be flawless. 

Their slogan is “Pitch “em high and 
hit “em hard”: and whether they are 
singing——in a hospital room or, as 
they did once. for 78.000 people in the 
Cleveland stadium—they hit “em hard. 
\udiences love it. 

They have sung in just about every 
place a quartet can sing—in theaters. 
opera houses, churches. hotel lobbies, 
school auditoriums and _ airplanes. 
They have sung on top of a peak in 
the Bavarian Alps, on a San Francisco 
cable car. in a 1908 Oldsmobile under 
police escort on their way from the 
Milwaukee airport to their hotel, and 
in a Pennsylvania coal mine. 

When they arrive for a parade, they 
are met at the airport by a welcoming 
committee. whose first request is that 
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the Bills “bust one.” This often results 
in a slight disruption of air schedules, 
because when the Bills really bust one, 
nothing coming over a p.a. system can 
be heard. At El Paso last winter one 
plane’s departure was delayed because 
the pilot had disappeared. He was lo- 
cated in a state of hypnosis, his ear 
cocked at Bill Spangenburg’s shoulder, 
absorbed in what Bill was doing with 
his part of “I Want a Girl.” Seems he 
was a bass himself. 

Another reason for the Bills’ popu- 
larity is their uninhibited and un- 
mistakable enjoyment of their own 
singing. The expressions of sheer rap- 
ture on their faces when they hit a 
particularly satisfying chord are not 
the prop smiles of professional enter- 


home the last chord, their half-aston- 
ished delight is so genuine that audi- 
ences can’t resist them. 

They are famous for their song ar- 
rangements. They start out by buying 
them, but no arrangement ever reaches 
their repertoire as they bought it. They 
tear it to pieces and put it back to- 
gether again as they rehearse it, put- 
ting in the “swipes” so dear to the 
hearts of barbershoppers. A swipe is a 
chord change and can be anything 
from corn to an inspiring display of 
musical virtuosity. 

Barbershop harmony is_ distin- 
guished from straight harmony on one 
hand and from modern harmony on 
the other. Straight harmony uses three 


notes to a chord with the fourth voice 





repeating the same note an octave 
higher or lower. Sometimes straight 
harmony doubles two notes in a chord, 
and sometimes all four voices sing the 
same note. Barbershop never has all 
four voices on one note. It uses a chord 
on every note, and whenever possible 
adds a fourth note to the chord. 

The Buffalo Bills don’t have time 
to analyze their effect on people, but 
Peg Spangenburg has a theory. She 
says that every man who sees the Bills 
pictures himself up there participating, 
that 
longing to sing 
bath but with three other men. And 
she thinks that if all the men were di- 


every man in the world has a 


not merely in the 


vided up into barbershop quartets a 
lot of the world’s troubles would cease 


tainers. And when they finally punch “doubling” one of the others—that is, to exist. 





‘a ‘ 0 According to an article by Kate Thompson in the Toledo, Ohio Blade, parents 
Thinking who plan to send their children to summer camp should visit several to determine 

5 what best suits their youngster’s needs. Officials of the American Camping Associa- 
tion warn not to send Junior away for the summer. unless he really wants to go to 
camp. There are many types of camps. and it is up to the parent to determine in what 


of Sending 


kind his child will be happiest. 


Diverse Camps 


Junior 


Camps stress handcrafts. outdoor living, sports, competitive games, education, and 
so forth. Some follow rigid schedules to which the child must conform; while others 
‘ permit a free choice of activity by the camper. Some put the emphasis on group 
to Camp? activity and living together democratically. while some stress the individual and 

his needs. Some do both. 

The article goes on to say, “Parents should talk with the camp director and find 
out if he is emotionally mature, really enjoys working with children and seems to 
display the traits of patience, understanding and kindness needed to lead them, in a 


friendly atmosphere 


Grounds 
— Siig “The camp grounds should be examined by the parents to check sanitary facilities, 
ad anes : : ee ; 
\ v ¥ ‘ the National Recreation Association advises. Be sure that there are adequate screens 
o W2Xo throughout the camp, that sleeping quarters are well ventilated and lighted, that gas 
4 or cooking or heating is not used in the children’s rooms, that drinking water is safe 


and approved by health authorities. that swimming is properly supervised, that there 
is one set of bathing and washing facilities for every twenty-five children and one 


toilet for every fifteen children. Food should be nutritious and fresh, but not neces- 





sarily elaborate. Proper refrigeration and a good garbage disposal system are im- 
portant. 

“The summer camp need not be luxurious. but it should have all buildings in good 
repair, comfortable beds, clean, attractive outdoor areas and large, airy indoor areas 


for play in bad weather.” 


RECREATION 
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RELATIONSHIP OF 


Charles E. Doell 


HE ART of encouraging people to 
engage in various forms of recr« 
ation is relatively new. Only recently 
has it aspired to the status of a pro- 
fession. For the most part, it 1s still 


unnamed, although its administrators 
and advocates are variously referred to 
“recreation- 


as “recreation leaders,” 


ists,” or simply “recreation people” 
but a precise acceptable term is still to 
be found. 

The nebulous beginnings of this art 


from 


social welfare and physical 


appear to come mainly two 
sources 
education. The carry-over from the an- 
cient art of gardening to present day 
lost sight of 


through the years. This constitutes a 


recreation has been 
third possible source, and, at least in 
public administration, is the thread we 
need to recapture, if the administra- 
tion of combined park ind recreation 
systems is to be wise 

“Social the 
most descriptive term to be used for 


welfare” is probably 
that motivation which prompted the 
establishment of our first playgrounds. 
Recognition of the right of the child 
to an opportunity to play, where, in 


the crowded portions of oul large 


cities, there was no such opportunity. 





Mr. DoELL has been engaged in park 


work for more than jorty years, is a 


past president of the {merican Insti- 
tute of Park Exec ulives 


superintendent of parks in Mir 


and has heen 
neapo- 


lis, Vinne sola. since fucust 1945. 


JUN; 


1952 


only to the few. 




















Golf has gone a long way toward satisfying the appetite for the rural landscape. Spec- 
tators as well as players enjoy it. Above, scene on Columbia Golf Course, Minneapolis. 


gradually led to the acceptance of this 
general idea. 

The teaching of skills or the playing 
of games was a natural process for the 
physical education people. To those of 
us who were the street urchins and 
alley kids of fifty years ago, it seemed 
ridiculous to have to be taught how to 
play. Nevertheless, our introduction in- 
to the newfangled gymnasiums, and 
later the first playgrounds, disclosed to 
us how meager were the skills we pos- 
sessed. The ordinary ball games, ice 
skating, shinny, can can, and rough 
and tumble fighting were well-known. 
Boxing and wrestling, according to 
rules, were something else again. 
Tumbling and gymnastic work and 
many of the field sports were known 


To have instructors 





for such things as foot-racing was in- 
deed the height of luxury. The teach- 
ing of these skills came within the 
province of the graduates of colleges 
of physical education. They were our 
first playground instructors. 

For the most part, recreation courses 
at the universities and colleges have 
been part and parcel of the physical 
education department. Only in recent 
years has there been an inclination to 
distinguish between recreation and 
physical education. In many universi- 
ties the division of recreation is still 
a part of the physical education de- 
partment, but today’s recreation em- 
bodies a great many things in addition 
to the teaching of physical skills and 
the guidance of play. It is considered 


to include all activities. sensations and 
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If possible, neighborhood parks should be large enough to provide green grass, trees 
and shrubbery, as well as the paved or well-worn areas for active play. Loring Park. 


impulses which tend to renew the en 
thusiasm of the mind and body to per- 
form its daily functions. 

In this enlarged concept, we have 
discovered that e:.vironment is an im 
portant stimulus to the process of re 
juvenation—or recreation. Green grass. 
trees, shrubbery, those things called 
“verduousness”’ by the senior Olm 
sted, coupled with pleasing patterns. 
sweet music, pleasant conversation and 
social intercourse, beautiful scenery. 
fine pieces of architecture. sculptures. 
skillfully 


blended and placed in proper environ 


paintings, either alone or 


ment, are of fundamental importanc 
in keeping minds and bodies healthy. 
We have included as admirable forms 
of recreation a visit to the zoo, camp 
ing, and eating out-of-doors. 

When some of these activities and 
settings are recognized and advocated 
by recreation leaders as part of the 
tools which they must use in thei: 
profession, we have indeed come full 


circle. Some of our earliest parks and 


gardens included hunting. places of 
retreat, beautiful scenery (that is 


landscaped scenery). hiking. beautifu 
patterns laid out in gardens and 
villas, palaces and fine residences. Sta 
dia, hippodromes, race courses. m¢ 
nageries, theaters—all found their 
place in royal gardens at one time 
Duri 


the seventeenth century. there were a 


another in our past history. 


few gardens that were made purpose! 
to provide facilities for certain acti 
some of our old 


ties, including 
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games, such as bowling on the green 
and a form of croquet which preceded 
our present version of that game. Fa- 
cilities for playing tennis are of an- 
However, it would be 


cient vintage. 


improper to say these were the main 
features of those gardens. They were 
simply adjuncts, and we cite them here 
only to point out that they were a part 
of the gardening art. 

While the roots of both parks and 
recreation are to be found in foreign 
countries, parks and recreation, as we 


know 


an. There were European and espe- 


them today. are strictly Ameri- 


cially English influences. to be sure. 
but the development occurred in this 
country and, since, has spread its in- 
fluence to others. Recalling these influ- 
ences may help us. to understand the 
close relationship between parks and 
recreation which is needed today. 

It was during the nineteenth cen- 
England that a distinct 
the formalized 


tury in reac- 


tion against type of 
garden in Europe occurred. The Eng- 
lish developed the informal or land- 
scape garden at the time that the com- 


over the world 


mon people all 


beginning to assert and assume their 


were 


rights as free citizens. It would appear 
that the extreme change of the garden- 
ing art in England was a part of this 
revolution. and inherently it 
fertile field in that 


where hiking was much more popular 


social 
found a country. 
than on the mainland. 

The parks in the Uniied States were 


mnceived and constructed on the pat- 





tern of the English landscape-type gar- 
den. Central Park in New York was 
the first large park in the United 
States, and it was designed to provide 
a rural landscape in the heart of a 
growing city. It was a form of escape 
from city to country. and provided the 
elements of recreation which one gets 
from such a transition. Facilities for 
some forms of recreation including. 
of course, hiking. carriage-ways. bri- 
die trails, a parade ground. lakes for 
boating (and on these, ice skating first 
took its real hold in the United States). 
a small playground. and settings for 
one or two important buildings were 
created. Anything that would interfere 
with the effect of a rural landscape. 
the designers fought off with zeal and 
vigor. 

The designers of Central Park influ- 
enced the layout of a high percentage 
of the large park areas and systems 
this between 
1860 and 1900. If they did not do the 


designing themselves. their contempo- 


established in country 


raries and students followed the same 
general pattern and philosophy. They 
passed on to their successors this con- 
cept. so thoroughly, that when the de- 
for facilities for 


tion arose in the cities, park men re- 


mand active recrea- 
sisted the encroachment with the same 
vigor as their predecessors had resisted 


Central Park. Ves- 


tiges of this conflict are still apparent 


encroachments in 


in certain localities today. 

However. even the designers of Cen- 
tral Park recognized the desirability 
facilities—hball 


grounds, tennis courts. and so on—for 


of many of these 


public use. In their minds Central 
Park was not to be the only park in 
the city of New York. but one of many. 
They 


parkways. which 
out. They fully agreed that ball fields. 


even had in mind a system of 


was never carried 
outdoor gymnasiums, running tracks. 
tennis courts. and the like. were desir- 
able but insisted that they should be on 
separate plots of ground. or devised so 
as not to interfere with the opportuni- 
ties for recreation which one may get 
through enjoying the rural scene as an 
antidote for daily life in a crowded 
city. 

But. as previously said. we have now 
come full circle. The well-informed rec- 


reation leader understands the great 
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park- 


like settings. Nature study has become 


therapeutic value of attractive. 


an important part of the recreation 
program. Day-camping as well as over- 
night camping constitute opportunities 
for municipal recreation. At the same 
time. the well-informed park planner 
recognizes the difficulty of now acquir- 
ing, in most muni ipalities of the coun- 
try. the large park areas that are neces 
sary for establishing the rural scene. 
For the most part. these are the res- 
ervations which are established in the 
proximity of metropolitan areas. rath- 
er than in the center of them. How- 
ever, Where these park areas have been 
provided in the cities. their value is 
well enough established so that only in 
a few cases are there still attempts 


made to convert them into play areas. 


Park and recreation people alike advo- 
cate the establishment of numerous 
play areas throughout a municipality. 
to give ample opportunity for recrea- 
tion for all people. Even in the park- 
like reservations of state. and regional 
systems. the occasional small area is 
developed for active recreation. 

What is needed today in the public 
park and recreation field is a full ap- 
preciation of the basic purposes of 
park and recreation service and the 
historical background of each. The 
unity of purpose of the two then be- 
comes apparent. Unfortunately. the 
study of landscape architecture and 
college courses leading to degrees in 
recreation each cover broad fields, so 
that the application of public service 


is seldom sufficiently emphasized. Per- 


haps within the space of four years 
there isn’t time to teach all these 
things. Nevertheless, this mutual un- 
derstanding of the other's immediate 
objective in providing recreational op- 
portunities for the people must be well 
established if we are to have wise ad- 
ministration. Fortunately, there seems 
to be a trend towards the consolida- 
tion of the functions of parks and rec- 
reation in municipal government, and 
whenever and wherever that occurs. 
certainly those who have this sort of 
knowledge will prove to be the more 
capable administrators, assuming that 
the other qualities of executive ability 


are present. 


Leisure Leaders Leisure Lodge 


— RECREATION DIRECTORS of the San Fernando Valley 


district of the Los Angeles recreation and park de- 


partment believe they have the most unique professional 
recreation organization in the country. It all started eleven 
years ago. When a group of valley directors were planning 
a Christmas party for themselves. The suggestion was made 
that a Christmas breakfast be held each year and that a 
fun club be organized. Result? The Leisure Leaders 
Leisure Lodge 

Committees were formed to work on a constitution and 
a general plan of organization. They functioned well, keep- 
ing the rules and regulations very simple, in order to 
derive the maximum amount of pleasure from the club. 
At that time. the San Fernando Valley had many wide 
open spaces, So the full title of the lodge was known as the 
Lodge of Prairie Dog Valley. 


Capitulo Numero Uno (Chapter Number One). Everything 


Leisure Leaders Leisure 


about the organization is in keeping with the title. The pre- 
amble to the constitution is as follows: 
“We are leaders. and try with our might. 
The finest of all leaders to be 
But there are no leaders on this earth. 
That enjoy a siesta like we.” 
Their motto is “Take It Easy” 


Siesta.” Section one of the constitution reads: 


and their aim is a “Daily 
“The ob- 
jectives of this lodge are to develop a spirit of fellowship 
and fun among professional recreation directors of the 
valley district of the Los Angeles recreation park depart- 
ment.” Section number two Honorary memberships are 
presented by the lodge to lay citizens of San Fernando 
Valley for outstanding contributions in the field of rec- 
reation. 


Marion C. Sparrow 





Marion C. Sparrow is the district director of Los Angeles 


Recreation and Park Department in San Fernando Valley. 


June 1952 


In all communities 
there are many people 
who give a_ great 
amount of time to pub- 


lic recreation. Recog- 





nizing their efforts cer- 


tainly is in line with 


Mrs. Prudence Harding is receiving 
a certificate from George Hielte. 


good planning and co 
better 


community programming. 


operation — for 

The officers of the lodge are as follows: the president 
is known as “Lost Motion.” the vice-president as “Losing 
VMotion.” the seerctary as “Slow Motion.” the treasuret 
as “Frozen Motion.” the sergeant at arms as “Commotion” 
and the general membership as “Locomotion.” 

Two very outstanding figures in recreation have neve 
missed a meeting in the eleven years the lodge has been 
organized. They are Mrs. Rollin Brown, president of the 
California recreation commission and a member of the 
Los Angeles recreation and park commission for the past 
twelve years, and Mr. George Hjelte. general manager of 
the Los Angeles recreation and park department. 

Capitulo Numero Dos (Chapter Number Two) was re- 
cently organized in the Glendale recreation department, 
known as the “Casa Vedugo” chapter. Their officers were 
installed and a charter presented to them by Lost Motion 
of Prairie Dog Valley Chapter. 

The lodge has been an inspiring organization for the 
recreation directors of the valley district, and they have 


lots of fun with their Leisure Leaders Leisure Lodge. 
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Lawn adjacent to beautiful administration building, housing din- 
ing room and other facilities, is used for games and dramatics. 





Two interesting features of the attractive dining room The modern functional cabins of the camp provide the utmost 
are the hanging fireplace and convenient “lazy Susans for healthful, outdoor living; nestle against canyon walls. 
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Located deep in the quiet canyons of Griffith Park, the 


new Hollywoodland Girls Camp is breathtakingly beauti- 


ful. Although it is but a short distan from any part 
of Los Angeles. rising hills isolate it completely from 
the everyday world. | Xpansive use of glass blends the 


indoors with the out-of-doors Traditionally. though lo- 


cated in scenic outdoor areas camp buildings have had 


too few and too small windows, thus denying to campers 


scene! 


full appre lation of the 


Operated by the recreation and park department of 


Los Angeles. 


Hollywoodland Camp. with its modern archi- 


tecture. Is functional in every detail. The rec reation lodge 
contains a large lobby with floor-to-ceiling windows on 


three sides. shelves of books. and a_ hanging fireplace. 
Adjoining this is the dining room which seats two hun- 


dred and fifty at round tables. each equipped with a lazy 
The stainless steel kitch- 


en is completely modern and electrically equipped, The 


Susan to hold the serving dishes 


camp has its own large swimming pool. an arts and crafts 
an outdoor cooking area. sports and play fa- 
irea backed by a rock hill. 


The sleeping cabins are nestled against upjutting canyon 


workshop 


cilities. and a sper ial campfhire 


CAMP FOR GIRLS 


walls. and large picture windows in each cabin give an 


excellent view of nearby hills 


The cabin arrangement lends itself to the unit system 
of operation. The camp is divided into three units: one 
for the younger girls. another for the intermediates. and 
one for the older girls. Each unit has a supervising coun- 


selor. and eat h cabin is staffed with a senior and junior 


counselor. This fives “around the -( loc k” leadership. In 
charge of the entire camp is the camp director, who car- 


ries twenty-four-hour-a-day responsibility for every girl. 

Great attention is given to safety. and hazards are elimi- 
nated wherever possible. The recreation and park depart- 
ment has taken full advantage of the cooperation, coun- 
sel and services provided by the municipal fire and health 
departments. The health department inspects all sanitary 
facilities. and provides the services of a registered nurse. 


who checks the physical condition of the girls as they 


enter camp. In addition to this, last summer two regis- 
tered nurses were so interested in the camp that they 








Mrs. Spector is Supervisor of Recreation. Department of 


Recreation and Parks. City of Los Angeles. California. 
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took up residence there and volunteered their services for 
the whole summer. The health of the entire camp staff, 
including counselors and cooks, is carefully checked. A 
special health feature is the modern first aid room to care 
for emergencies. The fire department frequently inspects 
the facilities and surroundings to eliminate possible fire 
hazards 

The new girls camp has experienced one full summer 
of operation with extraordinary success. During the three 
vacation months, twenty-one hundred girls spent one o1 
two weeks there. The camp's success is, in large measure. 
the result of the consideration given to each camper. Each 
girl is treated as an individual. The boast that every girl 
in camp is personally known to the director from the mo- 
ment she registers is not an idle one. No single camper is 
lost in the large number who attend each week. This is 
one reason for the vast number of repeat campers. From 
these repeaters stems a fine camp tradition, which es- 
tablishes a valuable long-term relationship with each girl. 

The camp is organized as a laboratory for living and 
supplies rich experiences in the life of a growing girl. 
[It provides opportunity for emotional as well as physical 
growth, for learning and acquiring skills in camp activi- 
ties and for the experience of sharing with other girls. 
Through these opportunities, girls develop poise and se- 
renity. At camp. girls find room to be quiet and room to 
shout. Good morale and camp tradition are substituted 
for the “don't” type of rule. Cultural. economic and ra- 
cial differences are submerged in the common enjoyment 
of activities and comradeship. and lasting friendships have 
their beginnings here. 

Leadership based upon consideration for others mani- 
fests itself even among the very young campers. They are 
given responsibilities as kitchen aides. table hostesses. 
leaders of games, librarians, custodians of play equipment 
and program aides. This opportunity to serve and receive 
recognition challenges each girl's ability. 

\ further challenge exists in the special leadership train- 
ing given teen-agers. For a period of two weeks, thirty 
girls live in the pioneer area. Pioneers-in-training are 
apprenticed to counselors to receive guidance and inten- 
sive experience in many phases of camping. including 


sleeping outdoors. As these girls mature. they become 
junior counselors, and many of them eventually become 
senior counselors. 

Good citizenship is fostered by opportunity for all to 
participate fully in camp affairs. Everyone has a part in 
patriotic ceremonies, in making decisions, in using the sug- 
gestion box. and in selecting representatives to determine 
camp procedures. 

The democratic process is implicit in the choosing of 
activities by each camper. The program includes nature 
activities: swimming: arts and camp crafts: hiking: sports: 
dramatics: creative. modern. folk and 


archery: square 


dancing: sketching: outdoor cooking: singing: nightly 


campfire entertainment: and horseback riding. Special 
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events include swimming, play-days. 
carnivals, dance recitals, masquerade 
parties, festivals, publishing the camp 
newspaper, trips to the Griffith Park 
Zoo and Planetarium, camp craft ex 
hibits and special field outings. These 
activities are so conducted that girls 
engaged in them are free from worry. 
strain; hurry and envy. Satisfaction 
comes from a worthwhile activity well 
done, rather than from a desire to exce! 
at the expense of another. No girl feels 
that she is in the “dub” class. Life-long 
hobbies result from interests aroused 
in camp. 

Hollywoodland is a singing camp. 
Nothing is more effective than singing 
in making the new as well as the re 
peat campers feel a oneness with their 
fellow campers. Not only do girls sing 
at meals and around the campfire but 
they sing as they hike on the trails. 
during the craft activities, at outdoor 
cooking, or just as they sit on the grass 
relaxing. The fine quality of singing 
acquired in so short a time will never cease to be a won 
der. 

An air of high, joyous seriousness pervades the camp. 
Campers are free from  self-consciousness. which often 
finds expression in “smart-alecky” or sophisticated con- 
duct. In everything about the camp there is adventure in 
the fine art. and fun, of living. 
this 


The outstanding “rightness” of the buildings ir 
camp was recognized recently when Hollywoodland was 


Award from 


the American Institute of Architects. Southern California 


awarded the top Distinguished 1951 Honor 


chapter. The report of the jury of architects said. in part: 
“The light in the main building has a fine quality which 


comes because of the many sources. and there is no glar 





Expansive use of glass, unique sliding doors, provide fresh air and sunshine. Each 
cabin, staffed with 


senior and junior counselor, has round-the-clock leadership. 


The simple light fixtures are beautiful in themselves. as 
their shape echoes the structure and. with their floating 
quality. add to the gaiety of the building. 

“The craft building. the bathroom buildings. and the 
small dormitory buildings all emphasize human scale and 


dwell on the individual. A really great triumph for the 


g 
use of many children.” 

Camping is a “must” in a good recreation program. The 
summer camp is as American as square dancing. The idea 
originated and grew in the United States. Educators. so- 
cial workers. psychologists. psychiatrists. and recreation- 
ists advocate that just as every child has opportunity to 
learn to read and write so should he have firsthand ex- 


perience with trees. insects and birds. and the open sky. 





SWENSON PARK 


In February of this year, the city council of Stockton. 


voted unanimously to name the new municipal golf 
rounding recreational area Swenson Park 
Swenson for thirty years of service. 


The only objection came from the chairman of the recreation com- 
mission. who contended it should be the right of the commission to 
recommend the honor. The mayor declared. “We have just honored 
Stockton. 
... have devoted their whole lives to the children of this com- 


the most sincere, hard-working husband and wife team 
(who) 
munity 
forever in the hearts of a grateful citizenry 


) 


Their work has included Camp Fire Girls. Boy Scouts. 


many vears as city recreation director 
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California. 
course and its sur- 


honoring Bert and Stella 


we have performed an act which will preserve their place 


Community 
Chest. Silver Lake Camp founded by Mrs. Swenson. and Mr. Swenson’s 





Bert and Stella Swenson have impressive 
record, As a team, they have worked to- 
gether for more than thirty-five years. 
Unusual husband-wife honor paid by city. 
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Third and last in the series on photography as recreation 


i ANY SUCCESSFUL photographie 
program the directior n whiel 
you and your group are headins ind 
what you hope to accomplish whet 
you get there—are far more por 
tant to that success thar ost people 
realize. 

Having an objective PIVeS ou a 
“reason for being.” It presents a cor 
crete goal toward which lividual 
and group efforts may be directed. and 


Irma Webber 


Objectives for the 


Photo 


that there is no objective or definite 


program. But this is not necessarily 
so. What may appear to be an aimless 
ind disorganized effort may be only 
the instructor's method of reaching a 
desired goal. 

instance. | 


In my own classes. for 





Experiment! How would the lowly dandelion look to a worm? Your camera can find out! 


against which ac omplishmi nts ay in 
measured: and it ties a group together 
in a way that nothing else will do 
Sometimes. however. the activities 
of a photographic group may be de 


ceptive to outsiders lo these { may 


appear, after a superficial examination 
IRMA WeBBER is photography instruc 


for at Denby High School Detroit 


June 1952 


have heard via the grapevine that 
several of my beginners have said to 
their friends. “Get into the photogra- 
phy class, it's fun. no work at all: we 
just wander around taking pictures.” 

Getting that kind of a reputation for 
teaching. or the lack of it. would wor- 
ry some: but I like it. It's proof, to 
iy way of thinking. that the students 


are absorbing the instruction without 


Group 


being particularly conscious of the fact 
that 


taught something. Such teaching. as 


they are very definitely being 
you know, is often more beneficial and 
lasting than a more formal and appar- 
ent approach. 

In my class. we wander over the 
school grounds looking at the way 
mud has dried and broken into pat- 
terns of lines and textures. | point to 
dandelion and wonder how it 


look to a worm. We 


out flat and 


a lowly 
would bec ome 


worms—stretch snap a 
picture, We wonder how it would look 
to a bird—climb a tree and snap a 
picture. We wander near the tennis 
courts. hockey field and football prac- 
tice groups, taking pictures and more 
pictures. 

All such activity may seem aimless. 
and yet from this so-called fun and 
some photogra- 


obvious wandering. 


phers will develop. They will learn 
to use the camera. become aware of 
things around them and someday learn 
to tell a photographic story that will 
be both real and = artistic. I. also. 
hope that some will become interested 
enough in our sports program to ask 
for an assignment to cover our swim 


and track football 


school dances or auditorium programs. 


meets. the games. 


Such student photographers——through 


their cameras—can make a real con- 
tribution to the school paper. 


Notice that | 


would ask to be 


said | hope some 
permitted lo cover 
such activities. That’s a very impor- 
tant point. because I've discovered that 
you can block progress by doing too 
much yourself. Let the youngsters hold 


the reins and youll get quite an emo- 
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tional jolt. In fact it will become a 


question of who’s entertaining whom. 
They can do a bang-up job of it. 

It’s an artful device, in that connec 
tion, to appear to be helpless in lots of 
ways, that 
thinking and puts them to work. 


because gets people to 
For example, | often pretend | can’t 
see a thing in focusing on the ground 
glass of our old camera without a 
hood. I whip out a magnifying glass, 
peer doubtfully at the image, and have 
always hoped that someone would make 
a black viewing box. But I wanted it 
to be their idea. I'd almost given up 
hope of getting one when last week the 
chap who made our safelight ambled 
over and said, “You remind me of 
Sherlock Holmes. Why don’t we make 
a tube of sorts to put over the glass?” 
The next day he came in with one that 
fitted to a “t”. That’s what I call get- 
ting “third dimension” from a group. 
In our class we try to keep the pro- 
gram planning flexible enough so that 
we can drop what we are doing if we 
hear a cry for help. We heard one re 
cently from the library. and learned 
a lot from it. The librarian needed a 
of slides to 


pupils on the uses and procedures of 


new set orient all new 
library work. 

In this instance the entire class went 
to the library. Some acted as models: 
floodlights: 
took pictures. so that the librarian 


others arranged several 
would have a selection from which to 
choose. All gained through the ex- 
perience. 

As a result of this. an English teach 
er saw the photos and bought a set of 
the slides for use in an illustrated lec- 
ture. The audio-visual and core teach 
ers heard of this and arranged for pic 
ture-taking to illustrate their classroom 
activities and various field trips. These 
pictures, in turn, were transferred to 
film strips and became a permanent 
tecord in their files. From this work. 
one boy in particular. learned to -use 
his small camera creatively and made 
a financial gain as well. 

I must, also. mention another young 
ster in beginning photography who 
wants to become a photo journalist. 
For extra experience and good down 
to-earth training. | assigned Joe to at 
club meetings in our 


tend mother’s 
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school and take candid shots of their 
activities. This gives him good practice 
in shooting pictures in a hurry and in 
working with large groups. It’s teach- 
ing him to be a good businessman. 
too. because the club is buying his 
pictures for their record book, and 
he’s watching his expenses carefully. 
There’s more than one way to teach a 
math lesson, isn’t there? 

Lynwood is another boy in our 
group who has put his camera to work 
for the school and community. His 
pictures became so popular he was 
made picture editor of our school pa- 
per and recently editor-in-chief of the 
yearbook. Now he’s being called to the 
grade schools in the neighborhood to 
record special activities. (Such a mem- 
ber of a recreation department group 
can take the pictures of your program 
that will intrigue the local newspapers 


Ed.) 


The bug, in Lyn’s case, bit so deeply 


into running a story about it. 


and thoroughly that he gave up a won- 
derful summer vacation to do summer 
school work, so that during the school 
vear he could devote more time to his 
yearbook duties. In addition he works 
This 


both the school and news- 


for a community 
work. for 


paper, has taught him to meet dead- 


new spaper. 


lines and has made him more depend- 
able and alert in many ways. 

One of the most interesting things 
to come out of Lynwood’s work has 
been his sense of values in good com- 
munity living. For some while now 
he’s given his time without pay to the 
Association. and the 


taken of 


poorly paved alleyways, unkempt lawns 


Home Owner's 


pictures he has muddy. 
and neglected garbage cans are dis- 
played downtown in our city hall. 
To my way of thinking, Lynwood 
is a boy who is using his camera to 
help create better everyday living. and 
since he has reached this perspective 
at an early age. 


call him one of our clan. He’s an ex- 


| feel quite proud to 


cellent example of what may be ac- 
complished in the case of an individual 
who is working toward a definite ob- 
jective. 

Most of this article has been directed 
than the 


camp, day class or community center 


toward the school rather 


or playground—hecause that is where 





most of my experience lies. However. 
I can see no difference between a pho- 
tographic program in these and one 
in a school. 

camera radiate in 


Let your every 


direction—from the arts and craft ac- 
tivities to music, swimming meets. dra- 
matics, nature lore, sports. trips, and 
even the work of the camp doctor, 
nurse and dietician. What you do with 
your beginners. and the amount of 
planning you do. will coordinate fun 
and real camera achievement. 

The pinhole camera is an excellent 
means of beginning a program related 
to picture taking when few have cam- 
eras of their own. Have a sample 
ready to show the group before you 
begin the making of one. There will 
be a few skeptics who will think this 
cardboard box. with a pinhole in the 
front and film at the back. cannot take 
a picture. Keep a few pictures on hand, 
that taken this 


camera and pass them around for in- 


too. you have with 
spection. 

Supply yourself with a lot of stiff 
cardboard (railroad board is excel- 
lent). some number ten sewing needles. 
metal brads or round headed paper 
fasteners. thin black paper. gummed 
tape. glue, cutting tools. rulers. Then 
go to work. Construct three separate 
parts for this camera: an inner section 
open at both ends and two outer sec- 
tions. both open at one end and closed 
at the other. These two sections be- 


the back of the 


camera. The inner section slips into 


come the front and 
the front of the camera and is glued 
in place. The back of the camera is 
not attached, but will be removable 
from the inner section each time film 
is inserted or removed. 

Let’s make the first. 
With a ruler measure a strip of card- 
fifteen 
inches wide: divide into four parts. 
the first and third being 41 inches 


and the second and fourth being 314 


inner section 


board inches long and 5lx 


inches. When these sections have been 
folded and brought together. glue and 
reinforce with black gummed _ tape. 
They now form an oblong or open rec- 
tangle. One end is later glued to the 
front section of the camera: the other 
end left to insert into the back of the 
This end of the. shell 


camera. will 
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also carry the film. which will be measures 41% by 31% inches. as do the and where they intersect, you have the 


314 by 414-inch cut film two corresponding slides. These two center. This is where you make the 

For a ledge or resting place to hold — 4!4 and two 31-inch sides are folded lens opening or pinhole. Use care if 
the film, cut several pieces of card- in toward the oblong. glued and re- you do not want uneven, ragged edges, 
board about '» inch wide and glue inforced with tape. which will give excessive diffusion if 
them together, one on top of the other. On the front of this section, draw you are not exact with this operation 


Glue these into the shell about 1. inch diagonals or bisect from corner to of the needle. 
from the end. corner to find the exact center. Now. The placing of the shutter on the 
Now. for the front of your camera cut out a small square opening about front of the camera finishes this sec- 


tion. and this can be made with an 








_ 1s - inch strip of cardboard held in place 
aa < oon scenpe dia ith brad. K it | ht 
| ‘ ‘ — > uo 
CAMERA with a brad. eep 1 oose enough to 
3%4°| 4% 3% | move over the pinhole without jarring 


Black Paper 
ji = | 
J Pinhole 
where lines | 


the camera. 
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INNER SECTION 








The back of the camera is construct- 























fold on lines and glu pai ape intersect ed in the same manner as the front of 
section an : ; 

. ~ ledge for the camera. and the interior of the 

{ | } f ~ ‘ ° 
2%} 34° 12% ‘4 whole should be painted black with 
}——+ = Shutter India ink or dull poster paint. You 
95 a have sealed off all possible light leaks 

° ' with tape. your film is in the camera 

FRONT 
} }__1) SECTION now for a picture. 

240) 3% | 2%) cut away the four Sea) off ell light Make sure the camera is placed on 
! 7 Outside corners fold-glue a solid support and not hand-held dur- 





with black gummed tape 








ing exposure, since even very fast film 





on a bright. sunny day requires from 


using cardboard 9°, inches by 8%, — one-half inch or so. Over this. paste six to ten seconds to take a picture. 


inches. measure off the four sides that a thin sheet of black paper. When If a model is used in the set up. place 


:, ; : 
will be cut away. Each of these will this is done. draw the diagonal lines her seated and leaning against some 
be 2-9 16 inches The center oblong on through or over this black paper. back support. 









DIAMOND 


SPRING FUN... 








HORSESHOE PITCHING 
COURTS 


Amateurs and Professionals alike agree that Pitching Horse- 
shoes is great sport. Another thing they agree on is that 
pitching courts by “DIAMOND” are the best. Diamond 
pitching courts are ready to install, built to conform exactly 
to official requirements. Sturdily constructed of 2°’ x 10” 
planks to give you many years of enjoyment. 


“There’s Nothing Finer Than A Diamond” 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 


4616 Grand Avenue Duluth, Minnesota 
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How to keep children in their 





Pre-school children like to climb under, 
over and through things, and a back yard 
is unthinkable for young childern without 
a sandpile; but the older children quick- 
ly tire of such activities. So invest in 
barrels and boxes, or saw up tree-trunks 
as they do in parks in Stockholm, Sweden. 
Even simple play equipment can be good 
in form and design as evidenced by the 
tree-trunk jungle above and sandbox at 
right. Youngsters naturally love beauty; ex- 
pose them to it. They cannot be expected 
to keep things tidied up always, so install 
strong ground pattern that keeps the eye 
from noticing scattered toys. Play yards 
must be easy to convert to adult use, the 
sandbox becoming flower bed, for example. 


mcr ARE HAPPIEST when they are doing 
something. They like to run. jump. swing. 
slide, climb, balance or hang. But they tire quickly 


of repeating the same action. This is why filling the 


yard with mechanical play equipment is no guaran- 


tee they ll be happy. Better to stimulate self-activity. 
So give them things their imagination can work 


on. Sand and water and stuff easy to move. such as 
boards. boxes. barrels. ladders and saw-horses. are 
suggestive and easily adapted to any imaginary 
situation by any age. They make the back yard a 
wonderful land of make-believe and children never 
run out of “something new to do.” 

Evéry play yard needs some kind of playhouse. 
The simplest are best. Imagination converts them 


into just what the child wants most at the moment. 
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rown back yard 


Dr. Joseph E. Howland 


This may be a house store robber s den ol fairy- 
land. 

Boys also want pirate ships. A simple affair of 
old boards. bright paint ind a bedsheet sail will 
do. They would also be excited to get a discarded 
automobile or airplane. You can screen either off 
in a corner. and count or ears of fun. Girls want 
a place—maybe just a secluded spot in the shade, 
under a tree. where they can talk to fairies. stable 
imaginary horses or just dream. They find some- 
thing new to do here each da 

Both boys and girls like adult things. These let 
them imagine themselves doing grown up work. 
Give them a bucket of water and a paint brush 
and they will “paint” for hours——fence. garage or 


a favorite toy 


YOU NEED TO PROVIDE: 
1. A paved bike run. 
2. Something to climb on, preferably trees. 
3. Lawn space for tumbling and wrestling. 
4. A place to dig. 
». Water to play in. 
| 6. Convenient toilet and wash facilities. 
' 
7. Sturdy seating that doesn't have to be pampered 
or brought indoors when it rains. 
8. Dining facilities, preferably including a portable 
barbecue for easy cooking outdoors. 
9. Covered, weatherproofed rainy-day play space. 
June 1952 
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ll. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
biles. 


17. 





Children, in the world of make-believe, forget safety 
rules. Fence the play yard from automobile movement. 


Mother should be able to view the entire play yard 
without leaving household duties. Seat-wall serves 
dual purpose — extra seating and protection for flow- 
ers. A small slide (about $100) is good investment. 





An outdoor dance floor. 

Raised plant beds so plants are up out of the way. 
Resilient plants that can withstand accidents. 
Fences rather than hedges. 

Scuff-proof paths. 

An easy way to store play equipment. 


Complete isolation of plav area from automo- 


Sun and shade, cooling breezes, and protection 


against insects and dust. 


From 


House 


Beautitul’s Practical 195] 


Gardener, 








hace that tends to refresh man’s mind from the 
everyday pursuit of a living. anything that encourages 
people to observe with understanding and to enjoy their 
periods of leisure and recreation intelligently. is of im 
measurable value. On nature trails. much can be learned 
to make the out-of-doors more enjoyable and understand 
able to the visitor. With the increased interest in the 
preservation of our natural resources. as shown by con- 
servation societies. Audubon societies and other wildlife 
groups, it seems only right that a part of a state park 
budget should be set aside to build and maintain nature 
trails and trailside museum units. 

It should be the purpose of these “live institutions” to 
call to the visitor’s attention the animal. plant and geo 
logical story of the park and its relationship to everyday 
living. This means going to nature herself rather than 


to books. classrooms or inanimate museum exhibits. Con 


servation. a much discussed national problem. cannot b 
pointed out to better advantage than on a nature trail 


In planning and building such an area. many factors 
must be taken into consideration. An elaborate and well 
planned trail only cheats a large percentage of the public 
from much enjoyment and knowledge of the out-of-doors 
unless it is easily accessible. While the accepted defini 





Joun C. Ortu ts Park Naturalist of the Palisades Inter 


state Park Commission at Bear Mountain. New York state. 
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tion of a nature trail is “an informal path through field 


and wood. nature providing the illustrations. man_ the 


story.” this path should be so designed that young and 
old, and even the physically handicapped. can use it. In 
other words. a nature trail in a public park should be 
designed for all the visitors and not just a select few with 
the agility of mountain goats or the endurance of seasoned 
hikers. Nor should it be too long for the average visitor. 
who is not accustomed to extensive walking. 

By far. the best situation for a nature trail area is one 
that is separated from the swimming. picnicking and 
athletic areas. either by natural or man-made barriers 
such as streams, lakes. rock formations or roads. with suf- 
ficient plant growth to screen other recreational areas if 
they are nearby. Such treatment will preserve the proper 
atmosphere. Any area of twenty-five to one hundred acres 
that meets these requirements and is adjacent to parking 
areas. bus stops. and so on, is ideal. 

Before laying out the trails. planners should carefully 
map the area, not only for topography. but also for in- 
teresting trailside material. Common sense dictates that 
interesting natural features cannot be brought to the trail. 
so the trail must be made to pass them. Perhaps an excel- 
lent stand of ferns, a fine old tree. an outcropping of rock 
or a view will put many curves in a trail. but curves are 
definitely an advantage. It should never be a straight line 


hetween two points. but should meander through an area 
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and never be unadventurous!| view too far ahead. The 
points where these curves occur should be carefully se- 
lected. In this day and age of rush and hurry. the visitor 
will soon try to make a trail of his own. constantly striv- 
ing to create that straight line between two points. Heavy 
undergrowth. blackberry. catbrier. rock formations o1 
even boulders pla ed at these points, will tend to keep him 
on the trail. since that will be the path of least resistance. 
In the overall planning. erosion should be kept constantly 
in mind. Whenever possible. trails should follow the con- 
tour of the hills. Occasionally. existing trails can be used. 
but the foliage and general natural features are often so 
worn by use that new trails prove more practical in the 
long run. 

\ trail usually goes through two stages. (1) Construc- 
tion—consisting of clearing it to a width of two to three 
feet. with all grass clumps. stumps. rocks and other ob- 
structions removed to make walking easy. and the placing 


) 


of posts and lahe ls whe re idvisable. (2) The initial period 


of use and study of its popularity. Depending upon popu- 


larity. it will have to be widened and improved to handle 
the increased trafic. or it may need only occasional main- 
tenance. 

It is fallacy to assume that iintenance is not necessary 


on this type of trail. that everything should be left to 
nature. Experience has shown that if a nature trail cannot 
be properly maintained. it is far better to abandon the 
idea. Bridges or wooden walk-ways over streams or marshy 
areas are not objectionable. but the use of blac ktop or 
other surfacing material on a trail is. When and where 
necessary. the application of an inch or two of sandy 
soil on the surface takes little away from the naturalness of 
the trail. and often helps to level rough spots. The purist 
would undoubtedly frown on such practices. but a nature 
trail in a state park is for the public. 
be to make the trails as usable 


and one aim should 
is possible 

It has been said that people should be able to feel and 
der their feet in the fall of 


hear the rustle of dead leaves u 


the year. Undoubtedly. this adds naturalness to the trail. 
but it creates a fire hazard which can be very much les- 
sened by the thorough raking of all trails to create fire 
breaks in the event of public carelessness with cigarettes. 


cigars and matches 


Nature trails relating to plants. animals and geology 
can be planned for any state park. for regardless of where 
or how they are situated. interesting facts regarding these 


phases of natural history car illed to the attention of 
the visitor. 

Ecology. a thought provokir subject. cannot be pre- 
sented to better advantage thar i nature trail. Here are 
the settings. and the actors are going through their parts. 
Where better could relationships between the soil. water. 
plant life and animal life be shown? Directly coupled with 
this subject is that of conservation. showing how the de- 
struction or depletion of any of these basic factors can 
be the weak link which will eventually break the chain. 

A nature trail is as good as its labels. for it is along the 
trail that nature provides the illustrations. man the story. 


the latter being told by means of the labels The purpose 
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of a label should be not only to tell the names of things. 
but to furnish an additional story of interest to the visitor. 
This should be told in as few words as possible, as it has 
been found through experience that long. dry statements 
will not be read. If a story cannot be told in a few words. 
it is best to continue it on several labels. The one im- 
portant fact. to be kept in mind at all times, is that each 
label must be understandable. 

In the overall planning of trails and labels, the neces- 
sity for protecting the property against the minority of 
vandals requires: (1) Constructing labels so tough that 
they are practically vandalproof: (2) Where this is not 
practical. building cheaply and with a minimum of effort 
so that duplicate labels can be kept on hand to immedi- 
ately replace defaced or stolen ones: and, (3) Posting 
warning signs. 

School groups. without proper supervision, are probably 
the worst offenders. The labels have a definite fascination. 


for thoughtless boys habitually remove all signs. from 


“Full Stop” to “Ladies.” These are hung on the walls of 






















Under new system, two colored leaf outlines, squares, circles, 


or other designs are repeated on trees and shrubs of species. 


their rooms. much as a big game hunter would hang his 
trophies. 

\part from this deliberate vandalism. there is the 
thoughtless variety. It is here that much good, regarding 
proper park use. can be accomplished. To educate the 
public in the preservation of all native animal and plant 
life should be one of the aims of a nature trail. This polices 
will tend to correct many types of injurious park behavior 
and will teach people to think along lines of conservation. 

Labels. if thoughtlessly written. can encourage vandal- 
ism. An example might be. “The spice bush is also known 
as fever bush and wild allspice. It can be identified by the 
odor of the leaves when crushed.” This type of label is 
virtually an invitation to people to tear off leaves. crush 
and smell them. 


Three simple and inexpensive types of labels have been 
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found to be satisfactory on nature trails in Bear Mountain 
State Park near New York City. All labels are kept small. 
For out-of-the-way places. where vandalism is hard to 
detect. sheet iron plates. one-eighth inch thick or thicker. 
are lagscrewed to locust posts and concreted into the 
ground. The se are painted with a metal prime! and then 
given a coat or two of outside paint of whatever color is 
most suitable. onto which the lettering is painted. and then 
finished with several coats of spar varnish. To date. not 
one of these signs has been broken or stolen. and even 
the weather has had little or no effect upon them 

The labels are fastened by means of either two-inch No. 


8 round head brass screws or three-eighth inch carriage 


bolts to the three-inch face of two- by three-inch rough 


cut locust posts. which are concreted into the ground 
These posts are a permanent part of the trail and are only 
used to mark specimens or areas, which do not change 
from year to year (shrubs. trees. rock formations. and 
so on). The labels are faced with one-fourth inch tempered 
pressed wood reinforced on the top al d bottom of the back 
by three-fourths inch by two-inch fir or pine strips. The 
pressed wood is nailed to the wood strips with one and 
one-half inch galvanized iron nails. which are long enough 
to be clinched into the wood strips. Tw vats of light gray 
deck enamel are applied, and after drying. the label is 
sanded. One or two coats of flat paint are then applied. 
on which the lettering is done with per 


India ink. The finished label is then given two coats of 


ind waterproot 


clear spar varnish. As these labels are eight inches long 


and six inches high. very little leverage can be exerted to 


iment could mar the 


rip them loose, although a sharp instr 
face. Even with this constructior ne is occasionally 
stolen, or even a few posts uprooted. concrete and all. A 
lettering brush and black paint is excellent but takes more 


time than the pen and ink. It has been found a good pra¢ 
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Above, view of the animal 
building, Trailside Museum. 
Palisades Interstate Park. 
Bear Mountain, New York 


Left, the Snake Pit. In an 
area wh re snakes are fairly 
common, this can be made 
an outstanding attraction 


tice always to have a few dozen blank labels on hand 
ready to be lettered in case one or more are destroyed or 
defaced. 

The text of each label is typed on a file card. so that i 


a label is stolen. it will not have to be rewriltter acl 
label post. label and file card bears the same number 
For temporary labels. small uniform-sized) pieces of 


hardboard are kept on hand. with a coat or two of flat 


paint on the faces. These are fastened to wooden stakes 
and can be lettered and placed where mecessat This Ly ype 
is used mostly to point out annual flowering plants. mush 


rooms. and so forth. 

The color of the label should at all times b seeping 
with the surroundings and should be light) so that the 
lettering will stand out. but at no time should it give the 
appearance of an advertisement. 

The placing of the label posts is of importance. for 


he trail. the visitor will 


they are placed some distance off 
wear an individual path leading from the nature trail to 
them. At Bear Mountain, placing the post eighteen inches 
from the trail makes the label hard to read if approached 
any closer and tends to keep the public on the trail 


In a new system at- Bear Mountain. each label has two 
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olored leaf outlines. colored squares, circles or other de- 


sons flanking the label heading. These same colored 
designs are printed on small labels three inches by five 
ches in size and loosely wired to trees and shrubs of 
the same spectes All of these are within easy sight of the 


lettered trail label. Thus. interesting material not formerly 


pointed out is now called to the attention of the visitor. 
The first vear this system was tried. the markers were 
wired to small posts driven into the ground, but the loss 
o souvenir hunters was so great. that last year only those 
that could not be loosely wired to the specimens were 


fastened to stakes. The loose wiring of these markers to 


the trees and shrubs does no damage. as each fall the 


arkers are removed. the tree and shrub growth not be- 
ing sullicient to be affected by the wire. The loss through 
theft was negligible 

kvery several hundred feet along the trail, signs painted 


on flat rocks weight about sixty pounds read, “PLEASE 


Coupled with these are trail labels 


STAY ON THE TRAILS 

telling why it is important for the public to stay on the 
trail. The various reasons given include poison ivy. com- 
pacting of the soil. danger to life and limb. trampling. 

\ trailside museum is at Indispe nsable part of a nature 
trail and might well be referred to as a covered trail. It is 
here that material needing protection can he exhibited, 
and where the story of widely dispersed trail specimens 


can be brought to a definite and permanent conclusion. It 


is here. too. that specimens of the small animal life found 
along the trail can be exhibited and properly cared for. 
Only local material should hye used, This building should 
he the foeal point of the area but. at the same time. should 
be of such construction s to fit into a natural setting. It 
should contain an ofhee for the ituralist and possibly a 
small auditorium where groups can gather for classes. 
lectures and other programs during ine lement weather. 
Close by. but carefully screened. should be the rest rooms. 

Near this building can be placed rustic cages of suitable 
sizes to house some of the larger local mammals. birds and 
reptiles In plac ing cages. it must he remembered that ho 
animal can stand a full day in the summer sun or a loca- 
tion that is dark and damp without some sunlight. If cages 
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Nature provides the illustrations, man the story. The nature 
trail is as good as its labels. These must be understandable. 


are to be constructed, they should be planned with ample 
room and good water supply. In an area where snakes are 
fairly common. a snake pit is an outstanding attraction. If 
poisonous snakes are found in the region, this should be 
pointed out, and, if possible. some exhibited in the mu- 
seum so that all may learn to recognize them. An effort 
should. of course. be made to exterminate them from the 
park for the safety of the public. 

Poisonous species of plants. such as poison ivy. and 
poison sumac, should never be left on the edges of the 
trail. However, efforts should be made to have such plants 
in sight of the trail with appropriate labels pointing them 
out, so that people can learn their characteristics. 

To operate a good nature trail, there should be a natu- 
ralist in charge at all times, and a large staff to care prop- 
erly for the area and the public. \ program of lectures. 
guided trips and wildlife demonstrations adds much to 


the interest in the area, and in natural history in general. 


( TREE 





Ernest V. Blohm 


Consider a tree. Standing obedient to nature’s code it 
portrays images, too, of people’s recreation . Spiritual 
strength in its graceful posture in silence imbuing a 
. . living harmoniously in a quiet glory 
relaxation is 
expressed in the soft. cool green of its color. ... 


deep reverence 
with others of its own or other kinds 


In the shade of trees is found recreation in meditation 
solitude. dreams .. . and inspired enjoyment in simple 
beauty wildflowers, sunrises and sunsets, the evening 
and the morning stars . . . finger-painted cloud formations 
awe in the thunderheads, cleanness in the rains 

Trees respond in a whisper to the wind, echoing the 
voices of birds. the hunter’s haying hound .. . the rasp of 
swift skis and vigorous crunch of snow shoes, tinkling 
Christmas bells, the nation’s lighthearted singing . . . pack- 
saddles creaking. 

The coals of many campfires are visionary in the lacy 
patterns of a tree’s shadow, the glowing of warm hospitali- 
of busy adventure, pioneering and 
.. boyhood. willow whistles, 


ty and camaraderie .. . 
trail blazing . . . exploration 
fun... manhood... peace... . 

Intimately allied with trees are sunny days out-of-doors 
... family outings ... lunch baskets and picnics . . . sun- 
tans... swimming and bathing . clean, rustling waters 
... boating ... bent pin hooks and sunfish . . . tight lines 
and splashing fish... . 

Trees symbolically express the complex responsibility of 
administrators and superintendents of forest preserves. 
parks. refuges. and similar areas. Their undertaking is to 
perpetuate and preserve the natural features of these areas 
and to make them available for the enjoyment of people. 
Their work is noteworthy as they keep sacred the public 
trust bestowed upon them, by thwarting repeated attempts 
of encroachment resulting from commercial, private or 


unsound economic motives. 





Ernest Boum is Group Camp Supervisor of the Parks 
and Recreation Division, Michigan Department of Con- 
servation, Above poem is excerpt from Mr. Blohm’s longer 


work, “Of a Ball and a Tree, An Ode to Recreation.” 
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A Fast Developing Sport for Camps and Summer Resorts. 


Bailing ke SMLFISH 





“Half the lure of sailing is adventure. Divide the rest 
between two other universal human qualities—-the desire 
for freedom, and the urge to create--and you have the 
unshakable architecture that is sometimes puzzling to lay 


men: a sailor's love of sailing. 


“Freedom—it begins the minute you cast loose from 
the dock or mooring. It is freedom not only in the sens 


that the visible world is yours. It is escape from the dust. 
noise, Worry and confinement of the city: freedom from 
the continual complexity and pressure of our life on shore. 
It puts to rights a great many things that seem so often 
wrong with us—by restoring peace. perspective and di 
rectness to our occupation. — 

There are many rewards gained from this sport of sail 
ing. such as self-discipline. resourcefulness and confidence 
They develop as natural complements to the adventure of 
sailing and not from arduous cultivation 

The newly projected sailfish is a bathing suit craft be- 
cause it is constructed like a surf board with no cor kpit 


Actually, it is a surfboard outfitted with a “flip-up” rud 


der. a center-board. called a “daggarboard.” and a de- 
mountable nast. When sailing it there is little likelihood 
of remaining dry. The hull. weighing but seventy-eight 
pounds can readily be transported on a car-top carrier: 
and it can be rigged and laun hed at an hear h or dow k 
In this last feature it surpasses any other type of sailing 
craft in its usefulness and adaptalsility to the needs and 
wishes of the owner. It can carry two persons 


The sailfish is placing the fun of sailing within the 


grasp of thousands of youngsters in camps and summet 
resorts because of its low cost. The increased cost of such 
craft as the “snipe.” the “comet” and others. has placed 


a limit on the spread of the sport in recent years Phe new 


* From How To Sail—by Samuel Carter 1] 136. Leisure Lea 
of America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. New York ¢ 
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sailfish. therefore. costing well under two hundred dollars, 
and even less than that if the would-be sailor wishes to 
purchase the ready-to-put-together boxed materials. is fast 
catching the attention of camp and resort owners and 


directors. 


Techniques Applicable to Sailfish Sailing 
Main Sheet Rigging —After trying out the new craft on 
New York state’s Moss Lake. which is nearly oval in 
shape. three quarters of a mile long and one half mile 
wide. with gentle winds prevailing but often coming in 
ging was changed 


very changeable gusts. the main sheet rig 
from the anchor end at the aft end of the tiller and up 
through the two pulleys on the boom. This reversed the 
course of the sheet-rope by changing the anchor end to 
the outer end of the boom and running it directly down- 
ward to a swivel pulley on the top of the rudder end of 
the tiller, thus making a direct pull downward. or inward 
and downward, according to the position of the sail. This 
gave a chance to flatten the sail more readily and also al- 
lowed more maneuverability. It also required a special 
technique of holding the sheet-rope along the tiller with 
one hand, with the thumb pressing the sheet-rope against 
the end of the tiller. thus leaving the other hand free to 
grasp the guard rail or to pull in on the sheet’ when 
necessary. 

Steering Position \s our campers became accustomed to 


sailing the sailfish they tended to assume two natural 





HaroLp DeGroar. former director of athletics of Spring: 
field College, is the director of Town and School Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, Newtown, Connecticut, 
and his son, Ropert. former Air Force pilot, is athletic 
director and teacher at Tower Hill School in ilmington, 


Delaware. Both are experienced in aquatics and camping. 
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RUNNING FREE. Boat is almost ready to go “on the step.” 


positions aboard the hull of the craft. One. when light 
breezes prevailed. was that of sitting on the outboard hip 
with the knees bent and feet toward the stern. thus forming 
a triangle made by the hip. under knee and ankle. This 
position seemed to be comfortable and allowed easy body 
shifting when “coming about.” 

However. when the wind was fresh we found that the 
sailor should sit as far to the windward as possible. with 
the knees bent slightly and the legs extended diagonally 
forward. This position allowed the greatest use of body 
leverage while still keeping the feet inboard so as not to 
create drag. On gusty days the same seat on the extreme 
windward edge was retained. and the weight changes 
necessary owing to puffs and lulls in the wind were made 
entirely with the upper part of the body. The sensitive 
sailfish requires. under such conditions. a change from a 
position with the chin tucked between the knees as the 
wind dies to a full hard lean in the next gust. all in the 
space of a second or two. 

Adjustment of weight fore and aft is also important. 
We found that a clearance of about six inches between 
the windward handrail and the forward hip kept the hull 
in good planing trim 
Care of Craft and Launching—The manufacturers of this 
new craft advise that the sailfish be taken from the water 


and not left exposed to the direct rays of the sun. How- 
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ever, dragging it upon the beach or onto a dock can 
quickly scar the under surface. Many canvas covered 
canoes are ruined by the sandpaper effect of beaching 
them on sandy beaches. It is true of this craft. also. 

\t Moss Lake Camp we devised two racks that took care 
of four sailfish each and solved the problem of being out 
of the water but not exposed to the sun. The rack that 
proved to be the best was placed in shallow water near 
the canoe or main camp dock. During the day the sailfish 
could be taken from the rack. floated to the dock and tied 
while the mast was stepped and the sail prepared for 
raising. The sail was left on the deck of the hull when not 
in use. The mast and sails with booms were stored on top 
of each hull as it was lifted into place on the extended 
arms of the rack. To keep the sails from mildewing. they 
were dried before being stowed away. 

The rack was placed out of the way of canoe and dock 
activities. The craft were tied in the lee of the dock. 
shielded from the prevailing wind. The spaces between 
each were set to prevent their bumping into one another. 
Vounting or Starting Off-—We found that the following 
way of mounting the sailfish preparatory to sailing is the 
hest. First. raise the sail and arrange the sheet and rudder. 
Second. untie the craft. Third. walk out with the craft 
headed into the wind to knee-depth, or better yet. to where 
the daggarboard can be pushed down. Fourth. hold the 
hull so that it is pointed directly into the wind by grasping 
one guard rail with one hand and the tiller plus the sheet 
in the other hand. Fifth. when ready to mount. turn the 


The diagrams, Nos. 1, 2 \ 
and 3, show relationship 
of tiller to sail in the A 
turning maneuvers. 


Diagram No. | 


Rudder 
2 Tiller 


bow of the boat a degree or so down-wind so that the 


sail moves slightly away from you and leaves the deck 
Now. 


shove off with your rear foot: assume your sailing posi- 


of the craft clear for placing your knee upon it. 


tion and gradually pull in your sail and you are under- 
way. (See Diagram No. 1.) 

Dismounting—When returning to the area for dismount- 
ing. we advise the following procedure. As you approach 
the area of knee-depth water, be prepared to turn the craft 
directly into the wind and then slide off, keeping the craft 
pointed toward the wind. so that the sail settles over the 
center of the hull. Now. back or guide the boat into an- 
choring position but keep it headed so that the sail main- 
tains its center position. If the water becomes too shallow. 
pull up the daggarboard or remove it and place it diago- 
nally between the guardrails, where it will wedge itself. 

Teaching Sailboat Techniques 

Safety Element—Every prospective sailor must be a capa- 
ble swimmer. Experience in righting canoes and paddling 


them ashore and other safety instruction is advisable. It 
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is considered a good procedure to have life-belts worn by 
those of questionable water ability. 

Coming-A bout—Always face the sai] when sailing. When 
ready to come-about, do these things: first. push the tiller 
toward the sail: second. move your body across to the 
other side of the craft. and as you do it—third. change 
your hands on the tiller and sheet. but be sure not to 
change the tiller position. Fourth, let the sail and boom 
pass over your head and fill on the opposite side. Fifth. 
now, and only now, move the tiller and steer on your new 
course. Caution, do not move the tiller before this time 
or you are likely to fail and get into trouble. Sixth, pull 
in on the sheet and it will start you off quickly on the 
new tack. 

Many new sailors make a mistake of /uffing up or turn- 
ing too close to the wind as they approach the shore. and 
then when they wish to come about. they do not have the 
neadway to execute it. They seem to think that because 


the shore curves. they also must curve their course to 


Sv’ =a 
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Diagram No. 2 

match it. They must be taught to go directly toward the 
shore without curving and come about when danger of 
running aground becomes likely. 

Careful insistence that the tiller be moved toward the 
sail—not away from it-——protects the beginner against the 
dangerous maneuver called “jibbing.” He must learn to 
“jib” and know the difference between that maneuver and 
the usual tacking or coming-about maneuver. 

Diagram No. 2 shows the two maneuvers 
libbing We teach both the “controlled jib” and the 
“bang jib” so that the beginner knows the difference and 
can use judgment as to which to use. The controlled jib 
is used in heavier breezes while the bang jib can be used 
in light breezes when the strain on the rigging is not 
likely to be overburdensome. 

Controlled Jib Maneuver—The controlled jib requires that 
the sail be pulled in gradually as the turn is made with 
the stern pointed upwind, while the tacking maneuver is 
made with the bow toward the wind. In jibbing. the 
tiller is moved away from the sail. As the sail is pulled 


in while the craft is turning. it will come back over the 
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stern of the boat until it reaches a spot where the wind 
coming over the stern will shift to the opposite side of the 
sail and start to move it forward on the other side of the 
craft. If the sail is let out gradually. the boat will continue 
turning to its new course without danger of being knocked 
down. After the turn has been made. the sailor should 
move to the other side of the craft. change hands on the 
tiller and dress the sail and tiller to fit the course desired. 
The Bang Jib—We teach this in a light breeze with em- 
phasis being centered upon the action of the tiller, the key 
to success or failure. Failure in this case may be one of 


several things. such as overturning. or loss of control of 


WIND 





Course of boon 
Swinging from A.to B. 


3, a. i. 


Diagram No. 3 


the boat. with either the tiller flopping about or even 
circling the craft completely around one or more times 
at high speed. 

Diagram No. 3 shows that as the bang jib is started 
the tiller “T° is thrown away from the sail to “a” and 
held there until the critical second when the wind will 
cause the sail to flutter just before it will swing sharply 
across overhead from “A” to “B”. This is the dangerous 
second. when the boom lifts and swings across with a bang. 

If the tiller is moved quickly to “b” or the center of 
the craft. as the sail whips across, the “bang jib” will be 
successfully executed and the power of the wind and the 
sail will be expended upon the rigging and cause only the 
how of the boat to dip forward. Now the tiller is moved 
hack to “a” and the turn completed. The sailor can now 
move across and face the sail as he dresses the sail and 
tiller on the new course. Centering of the tiller is the key 
lo success. 

If. however. the tiller is left at “a” as the sail whips 
across. the power of the wind and sail will be expended 
upon the side. or long axis. of the craft and be likely to 
capsize it or throw it out of control. 

{pproaching Dock, Mooring or Dismounting Spot—This 
maneuver is very necessary if the beginner is to be trusted 
to handle a craft. 

Emphasize the following when teaching approaches. 

1. Always land on the lee side—turn up into the wind. 

2 If possible, approach on the side of the mooring, dock 
or spot of dismounting. according to the position of the 
sail. If the sail is on the right, approach on the right: if 
on the left. come in on that side. 

3. According to the strength of your breeze stay one 
and one-half to two lengths of your craft away from the 
side of the dock or mooring as you approach for a land- 
ing. This is important in allowing safety margin in maneu- 


verability. 
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1. To save damage to your cratt. dock or yourselves. go 
the same distance behind the dock or mooring (lee side) 


before turning upwind, and drift into place. No matter 


how stiff or light the breeze th 
reach the desired spot. Turn the tiller until the sail flutters 


craft will slow down and 


over the center of the boat and then center it and steer to 


your point of approat h. 


5S. If there Is a cho eC. the corner ot the dock is pre- 
ferred. so if the craft comes in too fast. a slight moving 
of the tiller can cuide it alongside the dock or mooring 


with no harm to the craft. 


Notes for the Advanced Sailfish Sailor As a position of 
running free is approached and the wind begins to come 
more over the stern, the sailor should move his weight 
farther to the rear to counteract the leverage exerted for- 
ward on the mast. which tends to dig the bow in. However. 
too much weight to the rear sinks the stern too low, 
destroying the planing properties and causing a greatly in- 
creased suction drag at the stern. We found that a constant 
heel to the sailfish. sufficient to raise the windward corner 
of the stern free of the water even in the lightest breeze. 
paid dividends by breaking the suction caused by the flat 
stern design. 

The usual procedure of completely raising the center- 
board when running free should be modified when sailing 
the sailfish. as the lack of draft to the hull will allow a 
strong breeze to cause a crabbing action. For this reason 
and for generally greater stability. the daggarboard should 
be left down about six inches 

The sailfish will get “on the step” in a good breeze. 
That is. the ‘fish will actually plane on top of the water 
when the conditions are right. Once up. the heel may be 
reduced and a true down-wind course taken if desired. but 
this is a very delicate situation and all moves must be 


sensitive and gentle. or the sailfish will drop back off the 


step. 
Teaching Suggestions 
Position of Instructor The preferred position of the 
instructor in tear hing sailing Is alwavs upwind. From here 


the voice carries readily by caphone. From here. wheth- 


er on the dock. in a canoe or boat or another sailing craft. 
it is easy to reach the dow: dward craft quickly if it 
is in need of help Choose the irea or course that gives 
the very best safety factor during the teaching sessions. 
Order of Items To Be Taught—The following is the sug- 
gested order of instruction to b given to sailfish sailors. 

1. Terms of sailing parts of the craft. and a short his- 
tory of sailing, including the theory of sailing. 

2. Launching and rigging the sailfish 


3. Mounting and the take-off 


what to do if capsized. 


1, Short run across wind ne-about” and return 
over shallow water if possible 

9». Proper return to dismount area and dismount. sail 
lowering. and anchoring prope ind storing upon rack. 


The dismounting ol making a 6 ipproac hes can be com- 
bined with item number four 

60. Tacking Lesson \fte learning to steer a straight 
crosswind course and returt I the shallow water. a 
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SAILFISH TRIPPING. New sport rivals winter ski trips. 


course should be set that will require tacking upwind two 
or three times to a buoy and return down-wind or on-a- 
reach. This lesson should cover the proper dressing of the 
sail at close-haul and the pointing of the craft into the 
wind for the best speed attainable, how to make the turn 
at the buoy, and the proper dressing of the sail and use of 
the daggarboard when running down-wind. 

7. Triangular Course—After sufficient practice in tack- 
ing and steering. the more advanced beginner may be sent 
on a triangular course with the usual legs, requiring sail- 


ing on a reach, tacking and coming in on the wind. 


‘ 
g 
8. Practice Racing Starts—Teaching of the hitting of 
the starting line at the end of three or five minute periods 
is required next. More advanced sailors can race to a 
erosswind buoy and back as part of the lesson. The racing 
rules need to be explained here. 

9. Racing over a Triangular Course—This begins to 
give the sailor the real fun of sailing and also stimulates 
the desire to learn. 

Common sense is the way to interpret the theory of sail- 
ing: the rules and theory are quite simple. There will be 
features about your sailing area that will be peculiar to it 
alone. Varying types of breezes will allow different tactics 
on different days. Breezes coming down the lake one day 
will allow good sailing of certain courses. Breezes coming 
out of notches made by nearby hills or mountain peaks may 
alter things entirely on another day. Breezes bouncing off a 
woody side hill or a huge rock will set up rules of proce 
dure that must be taught when sailing near them. The 
bounce-back of such breezes will cause changes in the 
dressing of the sails. These must be understood by the sail- 
ors. as well as the fault of sailing too close in the lee of 
an island and being becalmed. 

This sport of sailing is now within the reach of many 
more young people. Its thrills and opportunities for “free 


dom” are there to be tasted. 
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Camp cookery can be fun. 
AS The novelty of a newly a 
quired skill, the satisfaction of having 
created something yourself, and the 
“provin’ in the eatin’” all combine 
to make camp cookery an enjoyable 






experience. 

None of these cooking procedures 
are difficult if they are taught in 
proper sequence. Why not try them 
yourself, and be at least a few steps 
ahead of the campers? Confer with 
the home economics teacher at school. 
or the camp cook, for ideas on mixing 
ingredients, greasing pans, testing to 
see if food is cooked, fast cooking or 
slow cooking, and so on. You can even 
practice some of the steps in the 
kitchen. Be careful with the flapjacks. 
though, many an enthusiastic flip has 
flapjacked right onto the ceiling! 
When the actual instruction is going 
on, you will not have time to do any 
cooking. Remember the following 
points in teaching camp cookery: 

It is most fun to cook without uten- 
sils. One gets the self-sufficient, pio 
neer feeling. 

And, of course, part of the fun is 
in the eatin’. Either do not have the 
sessions too close to regular mea! 
time, or have them at meal time. 

Some of the musts in teaching 
young campers to cook: 

a. First and last a proper fire is es 
sential. Skill must be developed in fir: 





AUTHOR. in recreation division. of 
State University of New York Teach 
ers College, Cortland, has been camp 


craft director. Camp Winnehago. Me 
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CAMP COOKERY 


making. This includes selection of 


proper tinder, finger-thick kindling. 
and hard or softwoods. according to 
what is being cooked. And never for- 
get what the wise old Indian said, 
“White man keep warm by running 
out and getting heap much wood for 
big fire. Indian make small fire and 
sit close.” The same rule applies to 
cooking. 

b. Every camper cooks. Keep the 
number of campers, per fire, down to 
two or three. Four is the maximum. 

c. Have cooking fires in a rough 

rcle, in a pasture, or grassy area to 
minimize fire hazard. Supervision is 
simplified if you, the instructor, stay 
in the middle with all the supplies. 

d. Never cook without eating. Do 
this at the very first session. even if it 
is only toast and margarine. 

e. Cook close to camp. There is no 
need to make drudgery of the food 
transportation. Also, if you are cook- 
ing a meal, and something goes wrong, 
the camp kitchen is handy for extra 
vitiles to make up for the stew that 
dumped into the fire, or the steaks 
that were squashed in the dust when a 
beginner was looking for the salt, or 
the dough that was dropped. 

f. Make a game of u. A little in- 
formal competition sometimes adds 
zest and novelty as well as speeding up 
the learning process and also gives 
superior campers recognition. At ap- 
propriate times, after the basic fire 
ind cooking skills are accomplished, 
competition might be conducted, such 
is: Who can build the first fire? Who 
can boil water first? Who cleaned up 


the fire place best? Pop this now and 
then unannounced and observe the im- 
proved tidiness. Did each put some 
green leaves, fern, or long grass over 
the site of the fire to prove the com- 
plete absence of embers or any fire? 
Who cooked with the least amount of 
materials ? 

g. Rainy days are not lazy days. 
Use “em! Here are some rainy day 
suggestions: 

Wet-day fire building—practice and 
competition. 

Reflector baking at the indoor fire- 
place. 

“Rev” Carlson cooks, indoors, with 
a No. 10 tin can, by using a “buddy 
burner.” Roll old cloth about three to 
four inches wide, like a gauze bandage. 
Place the roll with the edge up in a 
can, and fill the can with waste fat. 
When the cloth is saturated, you have 
the equivalent of a small burner. Now, 
your tin can cookery may go on re- 
gardless of weather. indoors or out. 

Preparation of trip menus, empha- 
sizing proper quantities. Every ounce 
becomes a pound after the first few 
miles. 

Discuss various ways of food preser- 
vation, care of perishables when there 
Is ho ice. and do not overlook ready- 
mixes and dehydrated foods. 

Discuss and analyze a_ balanced 
menu. On the trail, every meal can- 
not be balanced, but the daily food 
intake should be balanced. 

Lastly, why not make the whole 
course part of a build-up to the first 
overnight hike. Encourage campers to 


learn and practice campcraft skills, 
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such as tent pitching and ditching or 
bough-bed construction, so that the 
first overnight experience becomes a 
happy climax, composed of the inte- 
gration of the numerous campcraft 
skills which have been learned previ- 
ously. How many times is this first 
overnight experience an ordeal of na- 
ture against living instead of living 
with nature. Improperly cooked food, 
uncomfortable sleeping, burned fin- 
gers, knife or axe cuts, insect bites, 
and many other things that happen to 
the poorly prepared youngster, put a 
damper on the novice camper. There 
is no need for this to happen! 

So much for the philosophizin’. 
Here are the seven steps to easy camp 
cookery. 

L. Kabobs. Cook. 
stick. kabobs made of meat, onion and 
stick (thick-as- 


your-finger) and sharpen the thinner 


and eat from a 


bacon. Cut a green 
end. Cut your meat (lamb, ham steak 
or round steak) into pieces roughly 
one inch square and one-fourth inch 
thick. Slice the onion about one-eighth 
inch thick so the rings look like a 
cross-section of a tree. Cut the bacon 
Is the 
fire will do for this, 


in pieces about one inch long. 
fire ready? Any 
as long as you can get close to it. Put 
a piece of meat on the pointed end of 
the stick, and push it down about eight 
inches. Add a piece of bacon the same 
way, and a piece of onion, pushing 
them toward the meat. Leave a slight 
space (about one-fourth inch) between 
all pieces, to permit even cooking. 
Continue adding meat, bacon, and 
onion until the stick has about six or 
inches of meat. bacon and 


Now, hold 


cook. To eat, merely place two pieces 


seven 
onion. over the fire and 
of bread edge to edge, flat on the 
palm like the covers of an open book, 
sandwich the bread around the meat 
by closing it over the kabob, compress 
securely, and while rotating the stick, 
pull it out. Salt to taste. Finish with 
some local fruit or berries. picked, if 
possible, by the campers. 

2. Flapjacks. Now for some culinary 
acrobatics. Encourage the campers to 
flip "em. The main trick in the flip, as- 
suming you have a light frying pan, is 
to keep the wrist flexible. Emphasize 
the downward dip of the pan, which is 
movement 


the essential preparatory 
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for the upward flip. Make the first pan- 
cakes small, so that the loss of a few 
flopped flapjacks will not detract from 
the fun of flipping. Try greasing the 
pan with a strip of bacon doubled and 
slipped between the split ends of a 
green finger-thick stick about fifteen 
inches long. The pan is hot enough 
when drops of water jump around on 
it. The ready-mix batter should have 
the consistency of heavy cream. When 
you see bubbles appearing on the bat- 
ter in the frying pan, “Let ‘er flip.” 
3. One-Pot Meal. There are Irish 
stews, Mulligan stews, and so on, ad 
We 


particular one. You cannot go wrong 


infinitum. will not suggest any 
if you fry the meat in fat with season- 
ing first, and then add cold water and 
bring to a boil, simmer for an hour or 
more until tender, then add diced po- 
tatoes, onions and vegetables. While 
waiting, why not add some pan biscuit 
bread? Use a ready-mix, spread the 
dough on a greased pan, bake by put- 
ting the pan close to the fire at an 
angle to the ground to bake by the 
reflected heat. 

1. Hobo Stove. Much has been writ- 
ten about using the big No. 10 tin 
can. After the door has been cut (with 
tin snips) in your little stove, addi- 
tional holes must be made opposite it 
and near the top for a draft. Try mak- 
ing the holes with a beer can opener, 
the kind that punches triangular open- 
ings. A nail may also be used. Try 
fried bacon and eggs on this stove, 
bacon first to grease the pan. Fora real 
novelty, cut out the center of a slice 
of bread, making a two-inch opening. 
Place the bread on the greased heating 
surface, and drop a raw egg into the 
opening in the bread. Fry as usual, 
turning when one side is cooked. 

5. Plank Steak or Fish. The food is 
nailed or pegged (hardwood peg into 
softwood plank) flat on a plank. The 
fire must be hot and high. Use soft- 
woods. Reflect the heat, from a stone 
or bank of green logs opposite, onto 
the planked meat or fish. Place the 
plank at a forty-five degree angle to 
the ground, close to the fire, opposite 
the reflector. The reflected heat does 
the cooking. A pot of tea, or a kettle 
of vegetables above the fire direct 
more heat toward the planked food, 
and will supplement the main course. 


6. Reflector Baking. Now, we are out 
of the tenderfoot and burned-finger 
class. What type of reflector shall we 
use? That depends on your pocket- 
book, your skill with tools, or both. 
Kinds you can make range from alu- 
minum foil on a light wire frame for 
lightness on pack trips, to a gallon tin 
can, cut to expose two adjacent sides 
to the fire. You can also purchase one 
from a sporting goods company. The 
proper distance to place the reflector 
baker is under the spot where the fire 
starts to “cook” the back of your hand 
in three to four seconds. Blacken the 
baking pan (black absorbs heat), but 
keep the inside of the reflector bright 
and shiny (shiny surfaces reflect heat). 
Adjust the reflector, close or away, 
according to the heat of the fire and 
the progress of the cooking. What 
should we cook? Why most anything, 
from toast to T-bone. Why not try 
berry muffins? Pick the berries (blue- 
berries, blackberries, raspberries, and 
so on) and toss ‘em in the batter as 
you finish stirring it. If you want to 
get real fancy, use two reflectors; cook 
the muffins on one side of the hot, high 
softwood fire, and reflect the heat over 
to a second reflector baker on the op- 
posite side. Both will cook at once. 

7. Roast. The roast, of three to eight 
pounds, is the last step. If you are in 
doubt about the cut of meat, get a 
cheap cut for the first attempt. Skewer 
the meat with a wire that extends for 
about two and one-half feet above the 
meat. Secure a stout, wet string about 
three or four feet long to the top end 
of the wire. Sear the meat to keep in 
the juices, by holding it close to the 
hardwood fire. Skewer some fat 
through the wire at the top, and hang 
the roast close to the fire, using the 
full length of wire and string to sus- 
pend it. Turn the roast frequently, or 
wind up the string and the roast will 
rotate by itself. Catch the drippings in 
a green bark trough or a pan and 
baste occasionally with the drippings. 
Start the roast early. It takes about 
an hour of cooking time per pound. 

Vary the time of the meals: the 
kabobs at lunch, flapjacks at breakfast, 
one-pot meal for supper. and keep the 
reflector meal to use in case of rain. 
What there to 
good cookery, than eating the results. 


better motivation is 
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ir A QUESTIONNAIRE sent to recreation and park authori- 
ties by the Committee on Surfacing Recreation Areas, 
a portion was devoted to surfacing under fixed apparatus. 
It included several questions relating to the playground 
apparatus area, special types of surfaces under fixed ap- 
paratus and opinions as to surfaces that have proved ex- 
ceptionally good or quite unsatisfactory. 

A large majority of the executives reporting have ap- 
paratus concentrated in one section of their playgrounds. 
One hundred sixty-six indicated such an arrangement: 
twenty-eight did not. One-third, on the other hand, have 
set off the apparatus section from the rest of the play- 
ground by a fence, hedge or curb. Sixty-four reported such 
an arrangement; one hundred twenty-two did not. Two- 
thirds of the cases reported the same surfacing under the 
apparatus as on other sections of the playground. Only 
seventy-three out of one hundred eighty-four executives re- 
porting on this item have a different type of surfacing 
under the apparatus. 


Types of Surfacing in Use 

The information submitted with reference to the types 
of surfaces under the various kinds of apparatus affords 
no consistent pattern of use. Many different materials. 
either alone or in combination, are used under apparatus. 
varying from concrete to sand and sawdust. Most of the 
apparatus types have been erected on all kinds of surfaces. 
Many cities report the same type of surface under all their 
apparatus, as might be expected from the fact that the 
surfacing is the same as that on the rest of the playground. 
Several cities have made special provision for surfacing 
under specific apparatus types. For example. one with as- 
phalt under its swings and merry-go-round may have sand 
or tanbark under its slide or horizontal bar. Taken as a 
whole, the information submitted does not afford the 
basis for recommended procedure. 


TABLE I 


Number of Recreation and Park Agencies Reporting 
Apparatus on Specific Surfaces 


Type of Surfacin 








Type of 3 z 2 

Apparatus & ¢ = 

ae 2 

“ St. 
Chair Swings ye SBM He OH } § 200 
Climbing Structure 48 34 27 29 2] 3 10 6 2 185 
Climbing Trees Zs 2i 18 6 12 1 2 84 
Giant Stride SB I 1 8 6H 6 2 iY 1 102 
High Slide os 2 217 D7 5 6 3 «175 
Horizontal Bar 41 37 22 14 20 8 6 5 #1 154 
Kindergarten Slide 40 44 26 15 24 6 11 6 #1 173 
Merry-Go-Round 54 27 24 21 16 a; §& © 1 162 
See Saws 61 29 29 27 17 10 6 3 2 18 
Standard Swings 54 41 31 35° 25 1 1] > 6 22) 
Traveling Rings SS 2m 18 18 15 2 } } 106 
Others a. 5 S 7 gg 16 
Total 484 370 257 219 209 77 76 47 23 1762 


* Includes one cork asphalt and one rubber asphalt mixture 


*Includes mixtures of sand with loam, shavings. dirt. gravel 
sawdust, tanbark, decomposed granite, et: 
*Includes crushed stone, screenings, slag. stone dust. ete 


“Includes shavings reported in two cities 
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Surfacing Under 


Table I is a summary of the replies, indicating the fre- 
quency with which various types of surfaces were reported 
under several popular apparatus types. It shows a wide 
variation in practice. The see saw is more often reported 
on dirt. loam or clay than any other type of apparatus: 
the high slide on sand: chair swings on turf: standard 
swings on asphalt, sand mixtures or stone surfaces. Rela- 
tively few cities report the merry-go-round and see saw on 
a sand surface or the giant stride or slides on asphalt. 
Standard swings more than any other piece of apparatus 
are consistently reported on all types of surfaces. 

Other conclusions with reference to surfaces now in use 
are: 

1. Natural surfaces—dirt. loam, clay—with no special 
type of surfacing are reported most frequently. 

2. Sand. or sand in combination with other materials 
such as loam, shavings. gravel, sawdust. tanbark, is the 
special type of surface most frequently reported. 

3. Turf or grass ranks third and is reported more fre- 
quently under chair swings, slides and climbing structure 
than under other apparatus types. 

1. Asphalt is used more frequently under standard and 


chair swings and climbing structure than under other 


types. 
TABLE I] 
Rating of Surfaces Under Fixed Apparatus 
As to As to \s to 
Safety Maintenance Suitability 
Type Good Bad Good Bad Good sad 

Dirt, Clay 28 } 12 14 17 l 
Sand 33 | 17 17 20 5 
lurf 13 2 7) | 15 I 
Asphalt 13 21 6 2 25 2 
Sand Mixtures 18 15 } 14 
Gravel, Stone, etc. 6 l 1 l | 2 
lanbark 16 12 l 1] 2 
Sawdust & Shavings 6 l l ] 
Cement - Concrete 2 13 15 8 2 
TOTAL 135 15 121 I 114 16 


Includes 1 cork and 1 rubber asphalt and one comment restricted 
to swings and see saws. 

Includes 1 cork asphalt and one comment restricted to swings 
and see saws. 

Includes 1 rubber asphalt and one comment restricted to swings 
and see saws. 
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wt Summary 


Fixed Apparatus 


5. Tanbark. infrequently used. is reported most often 


under chair swings and the kindergarten slide, suggesting 
it is used most frequently in areas for young children. 

6. Concrete, seldom used, is most often reported under 
standard swings and merry-go-round. but also under climb- 


ing apparatus. 


Appraisal of Surfaces 


Many comments were received as to the merits of various 
types of surfacing under apparatus from the point of view 
of safety. maintenance and suitability for play. It was clear 
that in commenting on such suitability, a number of 
executives did not restrict their comments to areas under 
fixed apparatus. 

Table I] rates the various major types of surfacing ma- 
terials from the point of view of safety, maintenance and 
suitability for play. It indicates that in general the sur- 
faces. ranked according to safety, are as follows: sand, dirt, 
sand mixtures, tanbark. turf, sawdust. gravel. asphalt. 


cement. The rank order changes appreciably when sur- 
faces are rated according to ease of maintenance. as fol- 
lows: asphalt, concrete, tanbark. sand mixtures. turf, 
gravel, sawdust, sand, dirt. 

The following observations are based upon the figures 
in lable Il: 

1. More than three times as many good as bad surfaces 
were indicated. which implies reasonable satisfaction with 
existing surfaces. 

2. The only two types of surface not generally approved. 
as to safety, are asphalt and cement. 

3. The two types most highly rated for safety——sand 
and dirt. are most frequently rated as bad from the point 
of view of maintenance. 

1. The two types given the lowest rating for safety 
asphalt and concrete, are considered most satisfactory as 
to maintenance. 

5. In spite of the bad safety rating given asphalt and 
concrete. very few cities consider them not suitable for 
play. In fact, more cities rated asphalt “good” than gave 


this rating to any other surfacing material. 


Comments 


Many valuable comments with reference to experience in 
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the use of specific surfaces were made by the executives 
reporting. As Table II indicates, there is considerable 
agreement with reference to certain types of surfaces. For 
example, many workers felt that a sand, clay, loam mixture 
is best. Opinions differ widely. however. with respect. to 
other materials. 

\ number of replies stressed the importance of leader- 
ship as a factor in reducing apparatus accidents. Others 
pointed out that instruction in the proper use of apparatus 
is more important than the surfacing under it. Still others 
believe that the types and heights of apparatus are of 
primary importance. Several recommend the installation 
of curbs around individual pieces of apparatus, or of 
groups of apparatus, especially where a material such as 
sand, tanbark, or sand and sawdust is used. A few, on the 
other hand, believe curbing is unsatisfactory and hazardous. 
One or more cities are anchoring their apparatus below 
the ground level to eliminate danger of accidents caused by 
the footing. 

The preceding article records in summary form in- 
formation in questionnaire replies submitted by recreation 
and park departments to the Committee on Surfacing Rec- 
reation Areas. Information relating to the surfacing of 
multiple-use areas and dust elimination, also secured 
through the questionnaire inquiry, will be summarized and 
published in a later issue of Recreation. This article is 
published as a preliminary statement of findings and not 


as a committee report. 
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Rubber Bases 


From James A. Sharp, director of recreation in James- 
town. New York, has come a recommendation, based on 
his department’s experience with blacktop areas on play- 
grounds. They are successfully using a set of all-white 
haseball bases, consisting of a home plate, three bases and 
a pitching rubber. Heavy, and made just a little under the 
regulation size, these were designed especially for play- 
ground and gymnasium use. They are easy to move, and 
if left outside, do not seem to suffer from rain. The ree- 
reation department has ordered another ten sets, and the 
school physical education administrators are considering 
sets for indoor winter baseball games. 

This solution to the problem of finding a suitable base 
for blacktop surfacing was worked out with the aid of the 


Mohawk Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio. 
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How To Do Ir! by Ztank LLfaales _ 


Nut Cup ~ from a Tin can top. 


All you need is ~ 


|. 7in can top 

¢. Jin snips 

3. Fenci/ and ruler } 
4: Stée/ wool 

J. Hammer 





MetHop / ; 
7) 
|. Mark off tin can top as shown in the diagram. — 
» 2.Cut tin on dotted lines. ng 


i 
, N 


\ ‘ 
‘ 


3. Bend up the four strips. 
4, Rub all cub edges with steel wool. 


Strip- 
Bent 
Frolled a 
snp 


5. Roll the four strips to make the feet . 
6.Cut outside edges of tin can top into desired shape and steelwool 






This cutis about . 
4g diameter 7in can ¥e, 





\ 
Ps sf \ 
4 












4 


- 


Gp Gy 


all cut edges. Some suggested cuts shown below —_) 


Side bent 
into place 






7.Bend and roll the four sides into position . 
No?fe: /f hammered or lined or scratched 
surtace desired doth/s before culling tin. 








— we 
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Baseball Ballet—It’s new. It’s colorful. It’s exciting! 


/ r WOULD BI impossible to estimate 


the total number of man hours spent 
in playing “catch” the turn of 
the century. What makes this pastime 


since 


so interesting and popular? The light 


exercise is beneficial, and there is a 


thrill in developing accuracy in throw- 


ing and effortless ease in catching. 
Sometimes ball passing is done con- 


sistently with a definite purpose in 
mind. as in the case of the late Mr. 
Feller who coached his son Robert to 
become one of baseball’s greats. Many 
times it is done to escape boredom or 
to while away an hour or so. Whatever 
the reasons, the benefits and pleasure 
derived are immeasurable. 

Even with its widespread and last- 
popularity, however, merely pass- 


ing 


ing a ball back and forth does not hold 


interest very long. In summer camps, 
playgrounds, rehabilitation centers. 
isolated military bases and on board 


a great need for a 


that is adjustabl to the 


navy ships, there is 
ball game 
space available and which accommo- 
dates varying numbers of players. Star 
both 


children and grown-ups find fascinat 


ball fills that need and is a game 


ing. Five players form a circle and 


throw five balls simultaneously. each 
player throwing to the second player 


left. 


same 


on his Since a throws 


to the 


player 


catcher each time, the 
routine is very easy to perform though 
it looks complicated. “It’s a very fasci 


Why. it can 


played in wheelchairs at rehabilitation 


nating game! even be 
hospitals,” was the comment of Mr. 
Harvey Holmes, sports specialist of a 
New York daily newspaper 
Deviations of star ball routines from 
the very amusing close range juggling 
act to the seemingly impossible feat 
of twenty-seven, thirty-six or forty-five 


men throwing as many balls over the 





ELMER E. HEFT, in engineering work 


since 1926, is active in many sports, 


u hic h he has 
] 


organized 


and hopes that star ball 


originated may benefit 
is the owner 


f la. 


recreation. At present he 


of a restaurant in Daytona Beach, 
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Uncle Elmer's 


same area at the same time, provide a 
new source of entertainment for spec- 
tators and participants. The colorful 
spectacle of a baseball ballet can be 
produced with the use of painted base- 
balls or colored tennis balls for pre- 
game exhibitions. If you want to have 
more fun than a barrel of monkeys 
in a banana patch, get five people to 
toss a tennis ball, a volley ball, a soft 
ball. a golf ball and a football across 
a circle to five points of a star. 

Star ball requires any odd number 
of players, five or more, positioned as 
shown in Figures | and 2. The arrows 
indicate the flight course of each ball. 
When five play. each player throws to 
left. When 


play, each player throws to the third 


the second on his seven 
on his left. When nine play, each 
player throws to the fourth on his left. 
and so on. Positions can be set at 
random for any throwing distance. A 
blueprint showing methods of easily 
locating players in relation to bases on 
baseball and softball fields can be ob- 


tained by writing to Uncle Elmer’s. 





STAR BALL 


Elmer E. Heft 


The blueprint also gives directions for 
laying out playgrounds and gymnasi- 
table 
locating positions for varying num- 


ums and a of dimensions for 
bers of players at different throwing 
distances, to suit different age groups. 
For playgrounds, gymnasiums, service 
camps and on board ship, discarded 
tennis balls can be used. Some of the 
star ball routines can be performed 
by twenty-seven players grouped in 
three circles, as shown in Figure 3. 


The Warm Up. 


and excellent for slow warm up for 


A simple routine, 


baseball players, is for nine players to 
start with three baseballs. Players No. 
1. No. 4 and No. 
to start. Each ball not only will cross 


7 each have a ball 


to the points of the star but will also 
move around the circle. As the arms 
limber up, more baseballs are added 
who can thus control 
Any 
balls from one up to the limit of the 


by the coach, 
the throwing pace. number of 
ability of the group can be used. By 
lofting the throws and increasing the 
distance, nine players can keep eight- 
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een baseballs. crossing and circling 
the star. Contests can be staged and 
records established of the group or 
club which can keep the most balls in 
play for a given number of throws 
Have one ball dyed or painted red 
Player No. 1 starts with this ball and 
when it is returned to him via player 
No. 6 the routine is completed. 

The Round Up. Nine men converg 
from all around the outer limits of the 
field. At a distance of two 


feet or more they start throwing but 


hundred 


keep closing up the size of the circle 
until the players are only a few feet 
apart. As they get closer, they loft the 
throws for a super juggling act. The 
players can then back away, as they 
throw, sixty to ninety feet apart. throw 
the balls briskly for a few throws, and 
at a given signal reach into their 
pockets for red baseballs, and on the 
next throw all red balls suddenly ap- 
pear. Switch back to the white. Slow 
the throwing pace slightly and nine 


players can easily use the eighteet 


balls, alternating the color on every 








Shows many 
ready to put 
belts, bags, 


“CAMP SPECIAL” MOCCASIN 
Genuine leather with composi- 
tion soles. All sizes for all ages. 
Ideal for the beach, in the 
woods, along paths and for 
lounging. 
Per Pair — $3.95 
($3.55 in 12 pair lots) 


%68-PAGE LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLY CATALOG — ONLY 25¢ 


Klustrates all types of moccasins 


books for handicraft purposes, etc 


| Please rush Free 
O Idea-packed 68-pag 
| Catalog fer which I en 


‘| NAME__ 
| ADDRESS 


OSBORN OFFERS YOU... 
BIG ILLUSTRATED SUPPLY FOLDER 


easy-to-make 
together, such as beautiful 
purses 
hundreds of other items. 





terest at summer camps, modeling tools 


CLIP AND MAIL NOW! 


| OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO., 
| 223 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Illustrated 


. 
> 
se Zoc in coin | 


above 
ball is 
held in the throwing hand until the 
other 


from the 
alternate 


This differs 


routine in that the 


throw. 


is caught. Fifteen players can 
be used for this routine. or as stated 
hefore. any odd number. 


The Spiral. 
will add to the entertainment aspect. 


\ few amusing twists 


Have a tenth man with a supply of 
baseballs crouch beside player No. l 
and hand the balls to him as fast as 
he can throw to player No. 5, or as 
fast as No. 5 can catch and throw to 
player No. 9. Start with one red ball 
and when the tenth man sees this ball 
coming back to No. 1. he 


plying the balls and heads for cover. 


stops sup- 


When the red ball! is returned to player 
No. 1 the second time, the routine is 
complete, or, at this player 


No. 1 can 


flecting the balls off his glove into a 


point, 


“unload” the star by de- 


receptat le on the ground or held by 
the tenth man, who wears a mask and 
chest protector. For comic relief. put 
two chest 


two masks and protectors 


on him. Protected in this manner, the 





tenth man can stay alongside player 
No. 1 for the spiral technicolor rou- 
tine. 

Spiral Technicolor Routine. Player 
No. | loads the star with red baseballs. 
When 


drops them in a container and im- 


these are returned to him he 


mediately replaces each red ball with 
a white one which he grabs from the 
tenth man. Follow the same procedure 
with blue baseballs, back to the white. 
and then use the red ones again. Use 
for this 


routine, and all players throw simulta- 


nine baseballs of each color 


neously. Most accurate thrower should 
be player No. 6 who throws to player 
No. L. To avoid collision of balls in 
the air, players No. 1, No. 4 and No. 
7 throw to waist level or lower, play- 
ers No. 2, No. 5, and No. 8 throw to 
chest level, and players No. 3, No. 6 
and No. 9 throw to top of head or a 
bit higher. 
For further 
Mr. Heft, 


South Atlantic on Ocean Front, Day- 


information, write to 


Uncle Elmer’s Restaurant, 


tona Beach. Florida. 





camp projects 


cigarette cases and 


and 


Park 


and leather items of in- 
lacings, instruction 
No experience needed. 


Supply Folder; 


Leathercraft Supplies 


ly magazine. 





54TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PARK EXECUTIVES 


MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA 


September 15 to 18, inc., 1952 


Annual meeting of outstanding and progressive 
Recreation 
States and Canada. Important discussions and 


papers on all phases of public park work. 
Special Tours — Exhibits 
Includes annual meeting of American Association 


of Zoological Parks and Aquariums. 


For information write the 
30 North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, 
consult Parks & Recreation, the Institute’s month- 


Windsor Hotel 


Executives of the United 


Executive Secretary, 


Illinois, or 
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Summary of the findings of a questionnaire study made 
at the request of recreation executives attending an 
NRA district recreation conference. 


The Authority 


to Hire and Fire Recreation 


_ 1951 the National Recreatio 
sociation conducted a questior 
study of the authority to hire ar 
full-time. 

} 


lic recreation departments Phe 


year-round workers it 
poses of the study were to dete 
who has the authority to hire at 
workers, the restrictions on their 
the 


the authority 


ers and legal basis upor 


rests: also. to reve 


local attempts to circumvent the 
stituted authority. 


Of the 303 replies. 264 came 


agencies which administer reer 
either as a separate function 
connection with park services 
are the agencies that represer 


proximately ninety per cent of all the 


year-round recreation departme: 
the 


for 1950 


, 
Re creation and 


departine nts 


cording to 
) eal book 


from 


other re 


school 


came 


other recreation autho 


One 


types ol 
hundred ninety 
tion and or park departments th 
sponded are operated by boards 
enty-four not. 


The 


264 departments indicates that 


are 


information submitted b 


l. In a. great majority of 
boards have unqualified iuthor 
hire recreation executives 

2. Most boards have unqualifi 
thority to hire all full-time we 
hut many reported that their su 


tendents have such authority 


of the 264 r 


3. The superintendent Is mor 
quently granted the authority t 
and hire other recreation workel 


non-board departments than in de 


ments managed by a board 


1. A city ordinance most freq 
provides the authority for boar 
hire or fire: a city charter ¢ 
gives such authority to other 

>» In most cities the author 
fire is vested with the individi 
group having the right to hire 
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6. Residence restrictions in hiring 
workers are reported by a greater per- 
centage of departments without boards 
than of departments operated by 
boards. Only fifteen per cent report 
such restrictions on hiring the execu- 
tive: eighteen per cent. as applied to 
other full-time workers. 

Few attempts have been made by 
in individual or group, in violation 
of the constituted authority, to inter- 
fere with the hiring or firing of the 


executive or other full-time workers. 


Who Has the Authority? 


Separate questions were asked con- 
cerning the authority to hire and fire 
the executive and other full-time work- 
ers. Analyses were also made for de- 
partments under a policy-making board 
and for those without a board, as well 
as of the allocation of power to ap- 
point and to dismiss workers. 

The 
ments administered by official policy - 
making 143. o1 


per cent of these boards. appoint their 


Executive. Among the depart- 


boards. seventy-five 
executives without approval of any 
other individual or group. Forty-eight 
of these departments report that  un- 
qualified authority to appoint the rec- 
reation executive rests with another 
individual or group, such as the city 
council or de- 


the of 


recreation and park departments ). In 


manager. mayor. city 


partment executive (in case 
the others. the authority to hire is con- 
lingent upon the approval of another 
individual or group. For instance. the 
the 
or the city manager must approve the 
the 
or these appointing officials act on the 


of the 


mavor. mavor and city council 


action of hoard or commission. 


recommendation recreation 
hoard. 

In more than one-third of the de- 
partments not administered by an of- 
board. the city 


ficial policy-making 


Workers 


manager has unqualified authority to 
hire the recreation executive. The city 
council has similar authority in about 
fifteen per cent of the departments: 
other officials in about ten per cent. 
In the other forty-seven per cent of 
the departments, the concurrence of 
another group or individual is re- 
quired: a common pattern calls for 
approval of the appointment by the 
city council. The many variations re- 
ported include one instance where 
four parties are involved in the ap- 
pointment. 

Other Full-Time Workers. Eighty of 
the one hundred ninety boards have 
the unqualified authority to employ 
full-time workers other than the rec- 
reation executive. In one-fourth of the 
departments administered by boards. 
the superintendent has the authority 
to hire, subject to the approval of the 
hoard. In recreation departments with- 
out boards, three out of four super- 
intendents are authorized to hire other 
workers. either with or without the 
approval of the managing authority. 
The recreation executive has unquali- 
fied authority to hire full-time work- 
ers in about one-fourth of all depart- 
ments reporting. 

In only a few instances the indi- 
vidual or group having the right to 
hire does not have the right to fire. 
and the authority for both actions is 
usually vested in the same individual 
or group. All of the variations occur 
in cases where appointments are sub- 
ject to the approval of another indi- 
vidual or group. For instance, an ex- 
ecutive might be hired by a board o1 
city council. subject to the approval 
of the mayor. but might be fired with- 
out reference to the mayor. 

In some instances. the hiring and 
firing authority holds informal conver- 
sations concerning appointments with 


key municipal and civic leaders, even 
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though concurrence is not required hy 
law. 


Legal Basis for this Authority 


The wide variety of answers give: 
to this question, and the failure of 
many recreation executives to mak: 
any comment, indicates a lack of clear 
understanding as to the legal basis 
for the appointing power. Some ar 
swered “none,” others referred to civil 
service regulations and department 
regulations. Authority to hire and fire 
is usually assigned in a city ordinance 
or in the local charter. 

The legal basis for hiring and firing 
full-time workers, in board and non 
board departments, was reported as 
follows: 

Number of 


Departments Reporting 


Legal Basis 


With Boards Without Boar 


City Ordinance 130 (68%) 13 (18 
City Charter 23 (12%) 22 (30 
Others 32 (17%) 7 (10 
No Reply 5 ( 3%) 32 (43 
Restrictions 


The local residence requirement 


the only major restriction on the hir- 
ing of applicants qualified by reason 


About 


hitteen per cent of the departments re- 


of education and experience. 


port residence requirements for the 
hiring of the executive. and eighteen 
per cent report similar requirements 
in the hiring of other full-time work- 
Time of residence necessary varies 


ers. 


from six months to three years. 


The above figures include depart- 
ments where these restrictions are 
either ignored or waived if no quali- 
fied the 


community. Other departments, not in- 


candidates are available in 
cluded above. indicated that although 
there were no legal restrictions. the 
informal policy was to give first con- 
sideration to local candidates. 

The only other instance reported as 
1 restriction in the hiring of the rec- 
reation executive was in a large park 
ind recreation system, which permits 
nly recreation supervisors within the 
department to take the civil service ex- 
imination for the position of director 


t recreation 


Attempts to Interfere 


\lthough several instances were cited 





the 
the interest of the hiring or firing of 


where pressures were exerted in 


individuals. only three cases were re- 
ported of definite attempts to cireum- 
vent legal procedure. 

In one case. a mayor attempted to 
fire the executive, when the authority 
to do so rested with the board. W hen 
he discovered this was not possible, 
he tried to force the executive to re- 
sign by persuading the city council to 
cut the executive's salary. 

In another instance, the mayor as- 
sumed he had the power to hire and 
fire employees of the recreation board. 
pon taking office he attempted to 
“clean house.” but abandoned his plan 
when he learned that he lacked the au- 
thority to carry it out. 

\ city manager. in the third case, 
tried without success to hire subordi- 
nate full-time workers. although the 
city charter specifically granted this 
authority to the department head. 

Freedom to make appointments and 
to dismiss workers for cause, under 
powers granted by law and without in- 
terference from unauthorized officials. 
generally prevails. according to the in- 


formation submitted in the study. 
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RECREATION TRAINING LEADERSHIP PROGRAMS— 1952 
Continued from Marcu Recreation, page 578. 
Date Locatior For Further Information 
June 20-24 Annual Two-State YMCA Aquatic School, Ray Corbin, Chairman, YMCA, 
Springfield College 32 City Square, Charlestown 29, Massachusetts 
July 27- Annual Institute of Folk and Square Dancing, D. Ned Linegar, 3012 Maple Avenue, 
August 9 Association ( imp, Colorado Dallas, Texas 
August 3-9 Wisconsin Recreation Leads Laboratory Bruce W. Cartter, Executive Secretary, 
Embarr Wisco 314 Agriculture Hall, College of Agriculture, 
Madison 6. Wisconsin 
August 9-23 Drum Major and Cheerleaders Camp, Oglebay Mrs. Elizabeth S. Faris, 
Park, Wheeling, West Virginia Oglebay Institute, Wheeling 
August 10-30 Opera Workshop, Oglebay Park, Wheeling, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Faris, 
West Virginia Ozglebay Institute, Wheeling 
August 11-21 Religious Drama Workshop Amy Loomis, 
Green Lake W isconsir Route 2, Lowell, Michigan 
August 15- National .¢ p (Protestant Denominational Headquarters 
September 11 Port Jer New York 
August 17-23 lowa Meth Recreation Laboratory School, Reverend C. Orville Strohl, 615 Tenth Street, 
Clear Lak lowa Des Moines 14, lowa 
August 17-30 Eastern Cooperative Recreation School Miss Marcia Dippel, 488 Flint Street, 
New York State Institute of Agriculture and Rochester, New York 
Hom I omics, Cobbleskill 
\ugust National Ff Camp, Cuivre River State Park, James F. Gamble. Director, 608 Gratiot Street. 
(tentative) Troy. Missour St. Louis 2. Missouri 
August 26 Folk Dar imp. Oglebay Park Mrs. Elizabeth S. Faris, 
September | Whe We Virg i Oglebay Institute, Wheeling, West Virginia 
September 21-27 Great | Recreation Workshoy Arden Peterson, State College, 
Ira City, Michigar East Lansing, Michigan 
October 8-15 Black H Recreatior eaders Laboratory, Mary Frances Lyle, College Station 
Box |} ( p. Ne South Dakota Brookings, South Dakota 
October (late) Folk D Workshop James S. Brown, Rural Sociology Department, 
or November Lex Kentuck University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
Fall Indust R ition ¢ erence Jackson M. Anderson, Associate Professor, 
Pu | Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
For the ng cour ynducted by NRA staff, see inside back cover 
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DRAMA 

The San Francisco Municipal Chil 
dren's Theatre has brought “Circus 
Day to twenty-seven elementary 
schools. Over twelve thousand children 
have seen the play. depicting such 
characters as Jacko. the clown. and 
his little fat pig. Dinkie Dootle. Most 
exciting of all to these young audi- 
ences is the mock duel between two 
clowns. with huge oriental swords 
cardboard, of course. One of the clowns 
falls “dead.” and when he suddenly 
comes back to life. the youngsters 
burst into cheers and laughter 

lo parents and teachers it has of- 
fered an opportunity to share a new 
experience with the children. and in 
the classes. has afforded themes tor 
art work and English compositions. as 
well as subjects for oral recitations. 
From “Circus Comes to Sch Dore 
Williams 

PERSONNEI 

“We urge a more careful selection 
of only the best playground personnel 
for the full summer season and also a 
longer and more thorough training 
period. The National Recreation Asso 
ciation will provide. upon request. a 


course of training which has beer 
used with success throughout the coun- 
try. We recommend that eact f thes 
persons employed n the plaverounds 
be supplied with the “Pla round 
Summer Notebook Publisl week 
lv. twelve issues. be Apr 2 

by NRA Kd. This is a dynamic 
and useful tool for every playground 
worker. It is impossible { rtrait 


playground instructor t is tragi 
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Continuation of “Here and There” 
Recreation Bulletin Service. 


to have one without training or inade- 
quate training.” 


From Annual 


City ot 


teport of the Board of Edu 
Boston, for 1951. 
MOVIES 

\t last! A well-organized list of 16 
It's called Motion Pictures 
on Child Life and is published by The 
Children’s Bureau. Federal Security 
\gency. Washington, D. C. Price: for- 


ty cents, 


cation 


mm films! 


Sections on Recreation and 
Play. Juvenile Delinquency, Commu 
Life. Safety. forth. 


he of special interest to recreation de- 


nity and so will 
partments. The list is well-annotated. 
with full information. 
FOURTH OF JULY 

\ mavor’s Fourth of July commit- 
tee planned last year’s celebration in 
Butler. Pennsylvania. Leading clubs. 
businesses and individual citizens com- 
bined efforts to offer exhibitions. pa- 
rades and contests. Everything free 
stock 


car races. Fun and fireworks. without 


except the baseball game and 

accidents, were the happy result. 
CAMPING 

Leaders in camping. conservation, na- 

ture and outdoor recreation and educa- 

tion will want to study Conservation in 


booklet 


conservation workshop. sponsored by 


Camping. resulting from a 


the American Camping Association. 
conducted at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 
in L951. Available from Soil Conser- 
vation Service. U. S. Department of 
\griculture. Washington. D. C. 
DELINQUENCY 

The recreation profession had its 
responsibility highlighted in a report 
for L951 of the Committee for the Con- 
trol De- 
International Asso- 
Chiefs of Police. Rather 


police undertaking to provide 


and Prevention of Juvenile 
linquency of the 
ciation of 
than the 
social advantages. the report stressed 
the importance of “getting the exist- 
ing agencies to help that youngster.” 
VACATION 
Maryland 


= a vacationland is proposed by the 


Deve lopment of western 
states planning commission. A seven 
year 32.600,000 expenditure is pro- 


ected for land acquisition, develop- 


nt and construction of recreation 
facilities. It is exper ted that a major 


section of former 





VRA Playground and 


project of the program will be to 
broaden the region’s economic base 


and increase employment. 


GOLF 
Growing out of last year’s golf school 
for adults, sponsored by the munici- 
pal recreation commission in conjunc- 
tion with the parks department, Syra- 
cuse, New York, is following an en- 
larged program of instruction. Kighty 


per cent of last year’s enthusiasts were 


beginners, the women outnumbering 























the men by 99 to 42. This year, en- 


rollment was 214 women and 64 men. 
The department of parks furnishes 
their pro, and the recreation commis- 
sion furnishes a helper and golf clubs, 
plastic balls and a golf target. 

Six lessons are given free, to groups 
of four in thirty minute periods. 

SWIMMING 

Enrollment in Oakland, California’s 
“swim to live” classes. where boys and 
girls eight through fourteen years of 
free 


an all-time high last year, topping the 


receive instruction, reached 


age 
previous vear by twenty-seven per 
cent. 

PUBLICITY 


The film. “Recreation for Every- 
one. (see May RECREATION, page 55. 

Ed.) made by local talent and tech- 
nicians. as part of Houston’s survey 
and campaign to improve recreation 
facilities. stresses neighborhood needs. 
showing existing conditions in con- 
trast to what they might be. Since this 
“grass roots” survey was begun. the 
people have responded so heartily that 
has increased 


NRA 


sentative who recently saw this movie 


the recreation budget 


thirty-nine per cent. An repre- 


highly recommends it. 








On five-acre plot in a grove of trees, oldsters’ center is gay 
with yellow stucco walls, bright green trim and red tile roof. 


“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was mad. 


Surveying the field of possible activities as social di 


rector for the recreation department. of Waco. Texas. 
upon assuming her job in early 1950. Angela Peterson 
came to the conclusion that what was most needed was a 
center for the older people of the community—the lonely 
ones with little or no* incentive or interest in life 
Fortunately, at that time, several groups of earnest 


women had the same idea. Church women were becoming 
aware that the needs of the elderly were not being satisfied 


locally. The American Association of University Women 


had appointed a committee to look into the matter. 

Those interested turned to Mrs. Peterson for lead rship. 
reasoning that anything done for the aged. should be 
along the lines of recreational activities. From the begin 
ning, Mrs. Peterson and her capable aides had the idea 
of providing, for those of advanced years. a place of 
their own where they could talk together of other days. 


play together, and work together projects which ap 
pealed to them—projects which th ight originate if 
they so desired. 

There was assurance from the start that the AAL W. th 


Council of Church Women and the Business and Profes 


sional Women’s Club—to mention only three of many 
civic groups—would stand by with every possible help in 
the launching of such a plan. 

The committee was able to gain the interest of “all 
sorts and conditions of men.” from the one who could 
hand out a check for five thousand d rs to those who 
could not give so much as a penny bul tuld help to th 


limit of their varying capacities. 





Before the organization and election of officers. someon 
actually did give five thousand dollars. the B.P.W.C. gav. 
fifty dollars and the Council of Church Women sponsore« 
Mrs. CONGER. herself in the seventltle TAL a business 
woman, is active in her city’s chur ic affairs 
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A story of the older folks in Waco, Texas, 


Margaret R. Conger 


Their 
Own 
enter 


a book review. netting sixty dollars. which they turned 
over to the fund. 

With courage inspired by this material support. Mrs. 
Peterson called a meeting for organization. Representatives 
from all agencies were invited: and thirty-eight clubs and 
orders sent representatives. 

The W aco newspapel cooperated fully from the begin- 
ning and gave such excellent publicity to the project that 
the entire community became interested. Enthusiastic sup- 
port resulted in the fact that the board of directors of the 
Louey Migel Center for Old People how consists of leading 
husinessmen, doctors, professors from Baylor University. 
local ministers, society and club women. 

The proposition placed before the first meeting was that 
the Waco recreation department would maintain and 
operate such a center if the community would provide the 
building and equipment. As the consensus of opinion was 
favorable, there was nothing to delay action. 

One of the first committees. the location committee. soon 
found an unused building on the old Cotton Palace grounds 

a building which Louey Migel had given many years 
ago to the retired firemen of the city for a clubhouse. Most 
of the old firemen had died. but those left. or their repre- 
sentatives. gladly deeded the place to the city recreation 
department for the newly organized center. 

With five thousand dollars on hand. plus a few contri- 
butions from clubs, plans for making over the building 
went forward. One wing will house the activity program, 
arts. crafts. woodworking. greenhouse and games. The 
existing central portion will be the focus of operation, with 
lounge. kitchen. toilets and showers. storage. office and a 
caretakers room. while the other wing will contain the 
auditorium and photographic dark room. which will be 
shared with the community.There will be a stage. dressing 
rooms and an auditorium seating two hundred people, 
with a movable partition so that more than one activity 
can be undertaken at a time. The drama. lecture. movie 
and musi programs will he conducted here. as well as 
hook reviews and similar projects. 


(An immense amount of behind-the-scenes work has been 
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phone calls. 


done: conferences. letters. other cities con- 
sulted and research undertaken. Mrs. Peterson says of the 
project. “This wonderful adjunct to our city could nol 
have grown beyond the dream stage had it not been for 
the marvelous cooperation and very real effort of the 
many fine men and women. trom all corners of Waco. 
who have seen the need and so unselfishly have shouldered 
the responsibility of meeting it. 

The young people of Waco have undertaken to supply 
transportation. help with parties, games, tours, group sing- 
ing, act as hosts and hostesses, prepare refreshments, teach 
any skill they may possess and volunteer their services in 
any need that may arise. 

Everything was asked for—furniture, cooking equip- 
ment, light fixtures, radios, rugs, draperies, books, office 
equipment, tools, sewing machines, and so on, and the re- 
sponse to this call was truly wonderful. The center is 


beautiful now. The interior painting. largely done by 
young cadets from JCAFB, the flying field just out of 
Waco, matches the draperies—-gift of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. 

Membership of the center cuts across cultural and eco- 


nomic lines. The financially secure widow or retired busi- 





Opening ceremony drew over 500 visitors despite the heat—103°. 


hessman is just as lonely and has just as much idle time 
as the man or woman living on old age assistance. 
Centers should be open daily. Special activities should 
be scheduled—time for companionship and activities of 
the individual’s choosing. with the means at hand to carry 
out individual or small group projects. 

Older people move at a slower pace. and this should be 
a haven geared to their gait. Therefore, such a center 


should be 


pride of the older folks in a place of their own is inordi- 


separate from. those planned for vouth. The 


nate. Their cente1 even its rooms——should not be shared 
with a lodge or schoo! club 

The Waco center. not far from the heart of the city, is 
easily accessible by bus or car. It is all on the ground 
floor level and has at present three or four rooms in readi- 
ness for use. With the small funds at their disposal, Mrs. 
Peterson and her committees have done a magic bit of 
transformation: and the original plans are being held in 


readiness for completion, as money is available. 


June 1952 


The opening or dedication of the Louey Migel Center 
for Old People. on July 18. 1951, was a memorable event. 
Johnny Morrow. the director of Waco’s recreation depart 
ment. who has been actively cooperative in every phase 
of the undertaking. 


could not have been achieved, made the arrangements. 


and without whose capable help it 


In front of the center building there are huge trees, 
and in their shade he had placed three hundred chairs, 
approximately the number of guests he expected—hope- 
fully. Long before the appointed time these were filled, and 
Mr. Morrow was frantically sending for more, which, for- 
tunately, appeared before it was too late. Speeches were 
made to and by the old people, and refreshments were 
served. All were urged to make a complete tour of the 
premises, and to register at desk inside. Later reports 
showed that at least five hundred had attended, and that 
practically all of these were really older people. 

pon being asked what she had in mind for activities 
for elderly people. Mrs. Peterson answered, “Visiting. 
reading. card and table games, listening to the radio or 
television, group singing. lectures, birthday parties, tours 
and outings, shows, crafts, active outdoor games such as 
shuflleboard. horseshoe pitching, quoits, bowling: dancing, 
devotions. drama. camera clubs, quilting parties and, most 
of all. the sharing with others of the special skills which 
all of them have.” 

What has been done with loving-kindness in this city, 
can be done anywhere —if good leadership is available. A 
great deal has been and is being provided for youth, and 
that is well. for in youth lies our future; but those who 
have borne the heat and the burden of the day, and whose 
footsteps are slowing, need the care and thoughtfulness of 
their community more than do the youngsters who have 
so many interests and diversions. For this reason, it is 
most imperative that notice be taken of their needs and 
such centers as this one provided wherever possible, to re- 
store their personal pride and lift their morale. 

The Waco recreation department guarantees mainte- 
nance and operation for our center, with the help of volun- 
teer leaders under the direction of one paid employee. It 
will be open daily. and the only ticket of admission re- 
quired will be an age of fifty-five or over, and a desire to 
live while alive! 

Writing a month or more after the center opened, Mrs. 
Peterson said: “The success of the center is amazing—and 
touching. We have averaged better than fifty members 
daily. and at our old-fashioned fiddle jam session last 
Thursday night the three hundred fifty who attended had 
to move into the yard, as they overran the building. It is 
Christmas every day, for gifts continue to arrive. The 
women are busy with plans for a fall bazaar and a Santa 
workshop. They are beginning to spot good voices, as we 
sing. and plan a mixed chorus of ‘over sixties’ to serve 


the community and entertain themselves.” 


that the end of all 


our labor and sacrifice has been, for so many men and 


This is the tragedy of civilization 


women, the defeat of that inner life which it was our whole 


Joseph Lee 


objeet to preserve. 
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AAHPER YEARBOOK 
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through 

HEALTH EDUCATION, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
RECREATION 





Considers the progressive ac- 
quiring of democratic con- 
cepts and attitudes from 
childhood through early and 
late adolescence, and adult- 
hood. Applies to the fields of 
health education, physical ed- 
ucation, and recreation, re- 
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techniques in group dynam- 
ics, sociometry, social group 
work, and general education. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new addre at least thirty days before 
the date of the issue with which it is 
to take effect. Address: Recreation Mag- 
azine, Circulation Department, 421 Fifth 
Avenue South, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Send old address with the new, enclos- 
ing if possible your address label. The 
post office will not forward copies un- 
less you provide extra postage. Dupli- 
cate copies cannot be sent. 
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.. the universal comment of Camp 
Directors and Recreation Leaders 
whenever they see and hear... 


p | 





Rek-O-Kut’s All-Speed, Portable, 
Indoor-Outdoor Phonograph 


‘Yes Just What We Need!” because: 


@ The RHYTHMASTER, in addition to playing 
your 333, 45 and 78 R.P.M. records at 
their normal speeds, 1S THE ONLY PHONO- 
GRAPH AVAILABLE THAT ALLOWS YOU TO 
PLAY ANY RECORD AT ANY SPEED which 
best meets the exact requirements of 
counsellor and camper. 


@ By plugging a microphone into input pro- 
vided, the counsellor can superimpose his 
or her voice over the selection being played 
and accent the record with personal com- 
ments and instruction 


@ INDOORS: Powerful amplifier and speaker 
accommodates 1000 campers in the social 
hall, mess hall, etc 


@ OUTDOORS: The RHYTHMASTER is portabie 
. Can be carried easily all over the camp 
grounds. simply plug your trumpet 
speaker into the Rhythmaster for use at 
the lake, at the pow-wow, for calisthenics, 
outdoor folk and square dancing, athletic 
field, etc 


3 EDUCATIONAL TOOLS IN ONE: 


1—A full range hi-fi phonograph 

2—A P.A. system (when microphone Is 
plugged in) 

3—A hi-fi radio receiver (when used with 
your AM or FM tuner) 


IT COSTS LESS TO BUY REK-O-KUT! 


QUALITY is the word for REK-O-KUT... Your 
REK-O-KUT RHYTHMASTER will serve you faith- 
fully, without maintenance or breakdown, day- 
in and day-out. It will pay you well to invest 
in the incomparably versatile Rhythmaster... 
it costs less and offers more in the long run. 


Write for new 1952 catalog of REK-O-KUT 
instruments for the educational field. 


REK-O-KUT CO. 


38-19 Queens Blvd eeneternnd City. N.Y. 





“jst What We Need!" : 














ET 


ME 


SW EMEMEING 


SPORTS 


2. Best Swi 


Ill. Necessary references 


$1.00 Official Swimming Guide, National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 


(Annual rule book) 


$1.00 Official Swimming Handbook, Amateur Athletic Union © 
of the U.S. Amateur Athletic Union, 233 Broadway. 

New York r¢ New York. 
75 The Art of Officiating Sports, John W. Bunn, Prentice- 


Avenue, New York 11. New York. 


Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
‘ 
sf 


1950. 3 Opp. 


A Playground Swimfest* 


Girls 
Age 6 years and under: 


|. Best sun tan 





er under watet 





(distance ) 
3. Best dive (any form) 
Age 6—S8 years: 
|. 15-vard swim, free style 
(Speed) 
2. Dead man’s float (time) 
3. Best dive (any form) 
Age 9—12 years: 
|. 20-yard swim, free style 
'S} 
2. Lmbi 
». Holdi 


L. Relay. 121% vards pel 






a race. 12!% yards 








o breath under watet 





SWithined 
Age 13— 15 years: 


25-vard swim, free style 





speed 
Swim under water (distance 
hold | on in mouth 

’ | oo a d spoon race 

l. Relay. 25 yards per swit I 





Age 16 vears and over: 
| 10-yard swim. free stvl 
ed) 


2. Faney divi 








L. Relay, 25 yards per swimi 





». Crew race (spe 





Ker 


I rom a Lexi 





uc ky playground I 


Boys 
Age 6 years and under: 


> 
Best sun tan 





Best swin ‘r water 





(distance ) 

Best dive (any form) 
Age 6—S8 years: 

15-yard swim. free style 


{ speed ) 


Dead man’s float (time) O 


Best dive (any form) 

Age 9— 12 years: 
20-yard swim. free style 
(speed ) 

Swim under water (distance » 


Sunken treasure 





telay. 1214 yards pet 


SWith 





nel 
Age 13— 15 years: 
25-vard swim. free style 


speed } 


Swit under wate! aistat 


Watermelon contest 
> 
Re iV. &) vards per SW ithe! 


Age 16 vears and over: 










{spe 


Faney divi 





contest 





R 9 ; 
welay. £0 yards per swimmer 





(Fold Back) 





Receipes for Fun 


ther, like 


hii Swimming and June got 
potatoes and gravy. Here is an outline 
of the things you must remember when 
you organize a community swimming 
meet. Taken from a Georgia Recreation 
Society panel on Swimming Pool Op- 
2 we eration, October 1950, it was prepared 
—" by Edward J. Smyke and Thomas E. Me- 


—— 
oo" ~—" 
ge a ae 








~~ 
Donough, Emory University, Georgia. 


CHECK LIST 
For Swimming Meet Administration 
PRELIMINARY REMINDERS 
\. Entry blanks to all interested parties, with a follow-up letter 
of invitation from the sponsoring organization. 
B. Deve y list for future events. 
C. Purchase of awards, medals, ri 
I. UP TO WEEK BFORE THE MEET 
A. Personnel 
1. Officials 
( )a. referee 
( ) b. starter 
{ rc, clerk of course 


a maili 








ms, trophies. 


( ) d. timer 

( )e. finish judges 

( ) f. judges of lanes. turns 
‘ ) g. diving judges 

( )h. scores 

(pa 


] announce! 


scoretl 








{ ik head diving | 


Additional personnel 
( )a. ticket sel 


bh ushers 


rs and takers 









e. lost and found director 





I. program distributors 





runners tor tt 
h. equipment director 


l meet physician 





)y. custo 
B. Equipment 
1. General Needs 
( ) a. clearance with pool officials 


verature 
( )}ec. proper water level 


( ) b. proper te 
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()*; OF THE greatest st lla . inv recreation or ath 
letic progra sa we |. smoothly-run tourna- 
ment Unfortunate te lirectors of intramural 
and recreational pr rams : I hold loosely organ- 
ized. generall insatistactol irnaments. without ever 
realizing that thei "\ ich f id administration has 
heen the ch I caus I 1 
In anaivzit the =| = =s " running a good 
tournament. in ¢ | the tournament into the 
three phases I I itter vith the added 
important factor of publicit \\ heretore. can plan our 
entire tour! t f } d < 
l. Planning and Oreaniz 


) Period of Ci 


3. Post Tournament 


L. Publicity 

Under step on sul vhich we will 
draw our participants. It is int that the competitors 
be equally balanced if ssible. Nothing kills a tournament 
faster than unequal This can be controlled 
through the tournament rules ch wil ir\ according 
to local conditions 

Next. all dates involved : checked and cleared. 
Not onl ist plaving areas | ut the time selected 
nust fit the parti ints) schedu \ bowling tournament 
lor professional ippropriate for a 
morning hour. nor would a kethall tournament for high 
school boys be sensible for hts during exam week. 

Entry blanks. te list st is les al whatever other 
paper forms are needes ist epared well in advance 
of the first: announce ent ) the tf e the contests are 
first publicized. everything st «© ready to slide into a 
smooth. well-directed patt 

lt is important that a ru dehinite ind clearly 
stated. Mlost importar ! sions should be made at 
any time I} tournamet | ist be sin pole and con- 
Cise. Vel so complete that the resent neither spec ial con 
ditions nor compre ( | rromiuse becomes neces 
sary. it proves that tl n up were inadequate 

Po emphasize the ) {f the no concession rule 


AUTHOR ree { n-on-Hudson. N.Y. 


June 1952 


Morty Morris 


~~, Pournament (ips 


let me cite two instances where tournament managers tried 
to be good fellows by giving a team or an individual a 
break through some concession. 

In a Westchester community a recreation director made 
First. he 


basketball tournament a day after entries were scheduled 


two mistakes. permitted one team to enter a 
to close. It seemed a sood idea to give the youngsters a 
break. and it also gave him two full brackets. eliminating 
any byes. Second. he failed to collect entry fees from all 
teams at the set date. before the beginning of play. 

Unfortunately. the late registering team won the tour- 
nament. and in no time at all the entire community was 
in an uproar. The losing finalist team protested, tempers 
erew hot. the director was accused of showing favoritism. 
all teams defeated by the winners joined in protest and 
everyone remotely concerned took one side or the other. 
\ntipathies were created. and all the youngsters in the 
city had box seats at a violent session of poor sportsman- 
ship. Morale took a definite nosedive. 

Error number two found three of the eliminated teams 
delinquent in paying their fees. and finally. the director 
had to dig into his own pron ket to make up the difference. 
so that the expense of tournament trophies could be met. 

All in all. the recreation group was put in an embar- 
rassing situation and given a black eve for their well 
intentioned work. Community dissension was created. 
friendships dissolved. weeks of work with youngsters were 
lost. and the next tournament was overshadowed by gloom 
of the fiasco. 

Another case concerned an honest effort to bolster a 
weak team in a round robin tournament in a small New 
Jersey community. To stop the point slaughter. the league 
director allowed a team that was definitely out of the 
running to use a boy over the age limit. The boy was not 
eood enough to play in the next age group. and the dire 
tor figured he could kill two birds with one stone. strength- 
ening a weak team and getting into action a lad_ that 
would otherwise be left out. Within hours he was deluged 
with pestering boys who were in the same position. Each 
team in the tournament. except the club benefitted. pro 
tested bitterly. and even parents entered the controversy 


Finally. hiding behind a disciplinary upheaval of his own 


Lai 
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creation. the director cancelled all play. while confused 
and amazed at the boys’ apparent lack of sportsmanship 
It is wise. therefore. to be sure ir rules cover all 
emergencies, and then be sure you ar in enough to 


stand by your guns. 


Tournament Tips 


In lining up the tournament. it is wise. also. to prepare 
a general schedule sheet and several daily schedule sheets. 


with hours, locations and other pertinent data included. 


leaving only team names to be added after the draw has 
been completed. Naturally. all areas to be used are re 
served, and all officials. plus a few substitutes to cover 
emergencies, are definitely assigned. These finished sched 
ules should be distributed to all persons involved ind 
advertised through every publicity media. The draw itself 
should be made as publicly as possibli 

Finally. all score sheets and rule books should be ready 
for use. Awards should be obtained and displayed as osten- 
tatiously as possible. 

Publicity throughout all three phases of the tournament 
is essential. Often tournaments ar ule. or broken 
through the amount of effort. or lack of it. expended. in 
the direction of effective propaganda. There are many 
outlets for a good publicity campaign radio. TV. speak 
ing engagements. newspapers (local. area and school). bul 
letin boards, flyers. personal contact by mail and phone 
and, best of all. enthusiastic word of mouth 

Good publicity includes advertising throug) all th 


above media. Pictures. both on bulk: 


in boards and on the 


printed page. are hard to beat. Mimeographed schedules. 


entry blanks. and announcements distributed well in ad 
vance of final dates are all a part of good publicity. Past 
histories of other tourneys provide good background ma 
terial. and there is nothing better than a growing traditior 
to keep up interest in a moving activit 

While the tournament is in actual progress. be sure that 
the plaving fields are in the best possible shape. with th 
lining and polishing done as though for international 
championships. It is amazing how a professional looking 
playing area can improve both the p ind the attitude 
of a boy who is used to a rocky. unk t sandlot 

Have all officials ready and prompt. Like the field) o1 
eym. be sure they are dressed for t} Whatever paper 
work or checking must be done shor handled as 
quickly and effortlessly as possible. 4 ll. avoid irri 
tating delays. Keep the whol =| schedule irc 
moving. 

At the close of each contest. check all | Ks and sceoru 
to insure accuracy in records and 1 rtit Check al 


the equipment and get ready for things t to 
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Make full use of publicity. Get the facts spread through 
each available media. If possible. pictures. pictures and 
more pictures should be used to tell the story. 

Finally. when all play has been finished. put out newsy 
bulletins of everything that happened. Make the award 
presentations and photograph your winners and record 
breakers. You will find men coming back fifteen years later 
to proudly point out their championship team picture dis- 
played in your recreation club rooms. This is part of the 
aforementioned tradition that can be built up further by 
keeping individual and team records. For each tournament 
Or league. a separate record of Cal h years play and an 
overall record book should be kept. to build up and carry 
on this tradition. 

Lastly. the type of tournament to hold is dependent on 
several factors—the number of entrants. type of activity, 
amount of time for conducting the tournament. the playing 
area. the season. and the age. sex and abilities of the par- 
ticipants. There are three categories round robin. elimi- 
nation and challenge tournaments. 

The round robin type tourney is handled much like a 
league. Each team plays every other team. giving each 
club the same number of games. At the end of the round 
robin. the team with the best average is declared champion. 

In elimination tournaments. an impartial drawing can 
he made. or if team strengths are known. teams may be 
seeded to avoid the strongest teams eliminating each other 
in the early rounds. With an eight team tournament. like 
the one listed below. seeded teams would be placed in the 
following slots: the two best teams would be one and 
eight. The next two teams would get slots four and five. 
This insures close matches for both the semi-finals and the 
final round. In a single elimination tournament. one defeat 
finishes a team. 

Should the entrants number fewer than four or fewer 
than an even multiple of four, it is necessary to have byes. 
These must all come in the first round. With more than 
four but less than eight teams. byes should be placed in 
the following slots in the order listed: Slot feo, slot seven, 
slot three, slot six. With a tournament of many brackets 
(four teams constitute a bracket). byes and seeded plavers 
are divided equally throughout all brackets. 

The consolation tournament is a type of elimination 
tournament in which losers play on for the consolation 
championship and are not eliminated until they have been 
twice defeated. Seedings and byes are handled as in regu- 
lar single eliminations. On the playing chart you will 
notice that winners move to the right and losers move to 
the left. At the semi-final o1 field-of-four level. the losers 
not only move to the left but are shifted to another bracket. 

This helps to prevent the same two meeting again and hav- 
ing one man beaten twice and thus eliminated by the same 
opponent. The unbeaten player or team, as in the single 
elimination. is declared champion. and the once beaten 
finalist to the left is consolation champion or runner-up. 

\ double elimination is handled in the same way. except 
that the runner-up is given a chance to play the unbeaten 
man twice. while another loss will eliminate him from the 


tournament, 


RECREATION 
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tournaments are mayor types. pyramid 


Challenge 


and ladder 


These are espe idapted to individual 


selve bl 


activity games and will pract run then once 
ganized In the ladder tourna nt. names are placed 
vertically in any order on a peg board. Challenges made 
to either of the two people abov: ist be accepted. Follow- 
ng the match the winner and loser exchange places on 
the board with the winner taki keeping the higher of 
the two positions. Two places highest one can chal- 
enge. 

In the pyramid tour unent. ch nges cal made only 
to the row above. Therefore. tl e in row seven on the 
eo board must challenge and it the one on row six 
before getting another chance t ve higher. Anyone not 
m the board. in either type of cl lenge play. may get on 
the board by challenging and defeating the pe rson or per 
sons on the bottom rung 





Paddle Volleyball 


Grace Arnold. women’s director of the Ypsilanti, Michi 
gan, recreation department. writes that the following game 
has been used successfully by a group of adult women for 
the past two years, and that it will be tried on the play- 
grounds this summer. 


Equipment: Wooden paddles for all players (paddle 
tennis ball and net. 


tennis paddles 


used), 


may he one 
Court Twenty-five by thirty feet with three-foot net across center 
Players: Any number may play, nine to a side is good. Players ar 
range themselves in rows. as for volleyball. 


Ball is served from right-hand corner, but may be returned 
by any player on the opposing team. One “net” ball is allowed on 
the first Thereafter a ball is “side out.” One 
is allowed on the serve 

Points when 

Play: After the ball is in play. it may be hit once by 
three players on a side before it goes over the net. “Let” balls are 

balls. Ball may be hit before it after 

bounced once 
\ side is out when it fails to return a ball, knocks it out 
when more players on a side have hit it, or 

Players rotate. 


Serve 


serve “net” assist 


Score serving. Game Is twenty-one points 


as many as 
played as cood bounce Ss. or 
having 
Side Out 
of bounds, than three 


when one player hits it more than once. 





| the 


| PLAYGROUND 

summer notebook 
Twelve weekly issues, beginning April 
25. You can receive all of the back 
numbers, plus the remaining issues 


For CLEAN, HEALTHFUL 


DUSTLESS 





ORDER NOW 


| 
| 
each week. 
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National Recreation Association 
| 315 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N.Y 


It's Rig if It’s 


EDARI 


GYM EQUIPMENT 


e Gymnasium Equipment 








+ © ee 











@ Telescopic Gym Seats 
© Basketball Scoreboards 
® Basketball Backstops 


Steel Lockers, Lockerobes 
and Grade-Robes } 





PLAY AREAS 


Want your playgrounds 
athletic fields, tennis courts 
kept free of annoying, germ- 
bearing dust? It’s easy with SOL- 
VAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE. This 
clean, colorless, odorless material completely eliminates 
dust on practically all types of unpaved surfaces. It’s in- 
expensive and is easily applied, even by inexperienced 
help. Requires no expensive equipment. Makes play areas 
better, safer, healthier places to play in. Used by school 
boards, park departments and tennis clubs for over thirty 
years. Solve YOUR dust problem with SOLVAY CAL- 
CIUM CHLORIDE. 





SEND FOR 
FREE BOOK 


plete intor 
methods 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, Inc. 2 ay 


send 
3566 DEKALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. DUST eid 


END 
( Chloride” 


Solvay 

t portant 

For 78 Years format on the 

' The Standard Of Quality 5 ilohd is 

1 [} truct Mail cor 


1952 


Write for Catalog 








JUN} 


Clean — Odorless 
Low Cost 


SOLVAY 


Calcium 
Chloride 









| SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 7 
| Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation | 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. | 
| Piease send me, without obligation, your free book ‘END DUST | 
| with Solvay Calcium Chloride | 
| Nome 

| 
Organization | 
| Address | 
| City Zone State 2-652 : 
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Baseball ships. The material is waterproof and 
The 1952 “Famous Slugger Y« provides excellent non-slip footing un- 
Book” and “Official Softball Rules der the wet or soapy conditions of 
published annually by Hillerich and Shower rooms. around pools and on 
Bradsby. are available from you diving boards. It is usually applied in 
sporting goods dealer. The former is six by twenty-four inch pieces spaced 
made up of sixty-four pages of bas ot more than two inches apart. or it 
ball pictures of 1951’s outstanding in be installed in roll form. For de- 
sluggers, records, hints on how to bat lils. writ Minnesota) Mining and 
and other highlights of the past s¢ Manufacturing Company. 900  Fau- 
son. Included is an article entitled “uier Avenue. Saint Paul 6. Minnesota. 
“Batting Fundamentals” by Lew For 
seca, former American League batt pay Deets 
champion. Hip-leneth stockingfoot-ty pe boots 
Perma-White that a fisherman can wear all day with- 
Radiant Manufacturing Corpor adecars or tarealbnapeduccon a pe ” 
tion, 2627 West Roosevelt Road. | ee ee Oe ee 
; hg Dri Sportswear Company. 2514 kil- 
cago 8, Illinois. has announced a ne a kis Mis. Mik 
process for projection screens thal ee : ana digsy rg ; Raw oT 
f tough Vinylite plastic. resistant to 


the 


flective qualities of glass-beaded ser 


tains whiteness and_ brilliant 


fabrics. for a guaranteed ten-yeat 
period or longer. The manufacturer 


“Perma-White” is 


flame and mildew proof. adaptable t 


claims washable 


any climate. 


Pliatex 
The Pliatex Mold Rubber Kit. put 
out by Sculpture House. 304 West 
12nd Street. New York City. alloy 


even the inexperienced to make the 





rubber molds a 


abrasion and 
tearing. 
mould. mil- 
d ew an d 
moisture. 
they are avail- 


able in small. 


medium and 
large Sizes. 
They are sus- 


pended fr om 


the wearers 


own new easy wa belt by straps. 
The kit contains a half pint bottle of r fold compactly to fit into a pocket 
Pliatex mold rubber. paste. filler < r tackle boy \pproximate price. 
ing plaster. separator fluid. dividir $3.95 
brass. a Duron plastic modeling Tj 
i; intex 
applicator brush and brush cleane: 
and a complete illustrated instruct Here is possibility for your arts 
book. List price. $2.95. | crafts classes. Tintex has printed 
fre oklet of detailed instructions. 
Safety-Walk How to Make Lovely Flowers and 
“Safety-Walk” is a= mineral-coat Corsages from Used Nylon Stock- 
fabric less than one-sixteenth of os Phe cost is trifling. Needed are 
inch in thickness. developed for I scarded nylons. a few boxes of color 
Navy to be used on weather decks of r and all-fabric dve ‘at fifteen 
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and twenty cents each). porcelain or 


agale pans and a wooden spoon for 
the color-removing and tintexing oper: 
ations. ordinary copper screening. flor- 
al tape. scissors and corsage pins. In- 
quire for booklets at any dye counter 
in department. drug or dime stores, or 
write Tintex Home Economics Bureau. 


135 Fifth Avenue. New York 17. 
Cykora 


Ansco has developed a versatile. 
medium high-speed. chloro-bromide 
“Cykora.” It 


has a warm image tone. and is avail- 


projection paper ¢ alled 


able in a new glossy surface. double 





weight paper. in contrast grades |, 2 
and 3. in the following standard pack- 
ages: 5x 7—25's. 100’s, 500’s; 8x 10 

25's. 100’s, 250’s: 11x14—10’s, 50's. 


The illustration shows the clarity of 
detail obtained with Cykora GL DW. 


Plaques 


still need to order plaques 


for vour awards at the end of the sum- 


lf you 


mer playground season. you may want 


to investigate the products of Greene- 


Williams. 7 East 42nd Street. New 
York 17. New York. Their plaques 
come in composition. wood. metal. 


hardboard. glass or plastic. and range 
from 20 cents per unit to 36.00, and 
up. Write a description of your needs 
to the company and they will submit 


samples. 
Water Pick-up Machine 


Scrubbing of large floor areas can 
he made easier by using a water pick- 
up machine. The American Floor Sur- 


Mac hinve Toledo. 


makes an machine de- 


facing Company. 


Ohio. electric 
signed for this purpose. For price and 


specifications. write manufacturer. 


RECREATION 








Ou “She Campus 


Members of the eal 
\ssocialiol f Minnesota | rsil 


a lively group. are bu 


Student KR 


carry ine oul 
ganization prog 


for the spring quarter appe 


first issue of their new 


ire preset lee 


Car ( Ma 


At Indiana University. students d 
detail work for the annu Poka 
gon State 
taking the 1 utes of meetings and 


writing sun 


Vote 
from studer rOUDS ie } a 
lj > 
lo establish such ¢ NnECREA 


}TION.—- Kd 


JUN! 


1952 









ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOBBY ART CAMP FOR FUN OR PROF) 

Lookout Mountain near Denver. Colo v tnencener CCIE for ALL 
August 3-9, 1952 core voouno, LEATHER & CRAFT 
all KITS, PROJECTS. 

ssiemadk chenille ota roo sures «= SUPPLIES! =f 
For details write Pau! Kermiet, ohn BIGGEST CATA ALOG YE] a pane aa 
Rt. 3, Golden, Colo. RUSSO WANDICRAFT SUPPLIES Dept RO 2455 Spring. Los Angeles 12, Cal! 


























The furore about hard- 
surfaced playgrounds 


“Bruised Kiddies 
Destroy Is Tre 


May 
“Lrge to 


is answered in PaRK MAINTENANCE for 


Rubber Research.” In this issue also: 


| ead 


rie ndous Cost 


Be sure to read these two typical examples of the constant flow of 


methods for better recreation with better maintenance. 


free 


ideas and 


This issue with subscription starting in June. 


$3.00 Per Year 


PARK MAINTENANCE 


P.O. BOX 409 APPLETON, WISCONSIN 











CAN 


SQUARE DANCING ‘: 


So easy to learn... So easy to teach 


With these Square Dance Records with Progressive 
Oral Instructions and Calls by ED DURLACHER. 


and economical way to meet the 


Here is the easy 

ever-growing demand for square dancing in your 
community . . . the HONOR YOUR PARTNER 
series ot square dance records. 


1 albums 1 to 4 starts with simpli 
oral instructions by Ed Durlacher 
instructions easily understood by dancers of all 
Following a brief pause, giving the dancers 
and calls begin. The TOP HANDS, directed 
ing and foot tapping square dance 
nation’s most outstanding square 


Each record in 
fied progressive 





ages 
time to square their sets, the music 
by FRANK NOVAK, offer the best in scintillat 
The calls are delivered by one of the 
dance authorities, ED DURLACHER 

The fifth album in ™ series contains music only, 

The Square Dance Caller’s Delight”. 
bg w wv 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC USER REPORTS... 
Honor Your Partner’ 


MmMusSIC 


without calls or instructions— 


is all that you claimed it to be — we 
a group of eighth grade students and they picked up the 

structions without difficulty. In the space of thirty minutes, this group, which had 
never square danced before, were doing the figures in an expert fashion. The records 
a hit at the adult held last night.” 


Alfred Elliott 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


The square dance album 


tried out the ree 


ords on 


were also square dance which we 


Greenwood, Mississippi 


earn more about the 
woee YOUR PARTNER albums. 
Write for a descriptive folder. 


All records guaranteed 
against breakage, 
in normal use. 


DEPT. R-9 


FREEPORT, NEW YORK 














Books Received 








ALL THrRouGH THE YEAR, Florence 

O’Keane Whelan. Hall and McCreary 
Company. Chicago. (Song Colle¢ 
tion) $1.50. 

Best Sports Stories, 1952. edited by 
Irving T. Marsh and Edward Ehre 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Incor 
porated, New York. $3.50. 


Boy’s Worksnore Companton, THE, 


W. Oakley. Greenberg: Publisher 
New York. $2.75. 

CamPInG For ALL It’s Wortn, Wil 
liam E. 
Company, New York. $2.95. 

Do It YoursetF! Bernice Wells Car! 
son, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Nashville. $2.00. 

GoLpEN GeoGrRaPHy, THE, Elsa Jan 
Werner. Simon and Schuster. New 


York. $3.95. 


PicTURE PRIMER OF ATTRACTING 


Birps, C. Russell Mason. Houghto: 
Mifflin Company, Boston, $2.50. 
PLay IpEAS AND THINGS-TO-DO, The 
Little Child’s Busybook of. The Lit 
tle Girl's Busy book of. Caroline 
Horowitz. Hart Publishing Con 

pany. New York. $1.50 each. 

SomMeBopy's Pony. Nancy Caffrey. | 
P. Dutton and Company. Incorpo 
rated. New York. $2.00. 

STORIES FROM Mary Poppins, P. | 
Travers. Simon and Schuster. New 
York. $1.50. 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES IN SECONDARY 
ScHoois, Edgar G. Johnston and 
Roland C. Faunce. The Ronald Press 
Company. New York. $4.50. 

TEENS... How to MEET Your Prop 
LEMS. John and Dorathea Crawford 
Woman’s Press. New York. $3.00 

Tim and His Hearine Arp, Eleanor 
Ronnei. Joan and Max Porter. Dodd. 
Mead and Company. New York 
$1.75. 

Towarp New Towns FoR AMERICA 
Clarence S. Stein. The Universit 
Press of Liverpool. Liverpool. Eng 
land. Western Hemisphere agents 
Public Administration Service, Chi 
cago. $5.00. 

WHERE TO SELL Hanpcrarts. Dorothy 
Glazer. Charles T. Branford Con 
pany. Boston. Paper, $1.50. 

Witp West Snow. Jack B. Crawford 
Hart Publishing Company. New 
York. $1.00. 

WONDERS OF THE SEASHORE. Jacque 
lyn Berrill. Dodd. Mead and Com 
pany, New York. $2.50. 

WorLp Series AND HIGHLIGHTS oO} 
BasEBALL, THe, Lamont Buchanan 
k. P. Dutton & Company. Incorpe 
rated, New York. $3.95. 
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Swanson. The Macmillan 


Your Puppetry, John Wright. Charles 
\. Bennett Company. Incorporated. 


Peoria. Hlinois. $2.75. 





Pam ph lets 





\IRMAN—AND YOuR Community, THE. 
Othce of Community Services. Spe- 
cial distribution by Headquarters 
LSAF. 

AMERICAN Rep Cross. THe-—A Briet 
Srory. The American National Red 
Cross. Washington. D.C. 

BIKE SAFETY PRroGrRAMs. How To PLAN 
SUCCESSFUL. Bicycle Institute of 
\merica. Incorporated. 122 East 
12nd Street. New York. 

COMMUNITY SCHOOL WORK-LEARN 
Camp, A. Sponsored by Department 
of Public Instruction. Department 
of Conservation. W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation and Ann Arbor. Bay 
City and Dearborn Public Schools. 
Lee M. Thurston. Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Lansing. Michi- 
van \vailable upon request by 
school administrators and leaders 
in youth activities. 

GOVERNORS CONFERENCE ON THI 
PROBLEMS OF THE AGING. PROCEED- 
INGS OF THE. Adrien J. Falk, Con- 
ference Chairman. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

HANDBOOK FOR ONE-HANDERS. Aaron 
L. Danzig. Federation of the Handi- 
capped, Incorporated, 241 West 
23rd Street. New York IL. $.50. 

HistoRY OF Sports. Compiled by The 
Municipal Athletic Office, Depart- 
ment of Municipal Recreation. Mil- 
waukee Public Schools. 461 North 
sath Street. Milwaukee &. 8.25. 

LemsuRE Hours. Luther Johnson and 
John C. Gill. Bureau of Publie Ad- 
ministration. University of Tennes- 
see. Knoxville. Tennessee. 

MOBILIZATION CONFERENCE FOR 
Heattu Epucatrion, Pruysreat Ep- 
LCATION, AND RECREATION, report. 
American Association for Health. 
Physical Education and Recreation. 
Washington. D. C. SI1.00. 

National YMCA LIFesavinc anp Wa- 
rER SAFETY STUDENT HANDBOOK. 
\ssociation Press. New York. 5.05. 

New Ibeas FoR Later Years. The U ni- 
versity of Georgia. Division of Gen 
eral [:xtension. Athens. Georgia. 

Our NationaL Heattu Prose. Re- 
search Council for Economic Se 
curity. 11] West Jackson Boulevard. 
Chicago 

PaRK DepaRTMENT, THe. Robert Mo 
ses, Commissioner. The City of New 
York 





PiysicaL Eptcarion Ixstrucror anp 


SAFETY, The. National Education 
Association, L201 Sixteenth Street. 
N. W.. Washington 6. D.C. $.50. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE ScHoor 
Cuitps Day. Simon A. MeNeely 
and Elsa Schneider. Superintendent 
of Documents. l nited States Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Washington 
25. Pe. 3.30: 

PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS, cata- 
logue. Eldridge Publishing Com. 
pany. Franklin. Ohio. 

PLays, SeLecr 1952. Cataloeue. The 
Heuer Publishine Company, Cedar 
Rapids. Lowa. 

PROGRAM PLANNING. National lri-Hi- 
Y Commission. \ssociation Press. 
291 Broadway. New York 7. 8.80. 

PROGRAMS OF THE FEDERAL Govern. 
MENT AFFECTING CHILDREN AND 
Youtu, prepared by Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Children and 
Youth. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. United States Government 
Printing Ofhice. W ashington 25, 
me. $.55. 

RECREATION FOR EVERYONE. Recrea- 
tion Development Project. Commu- 
nity Council, 12091, Capitol, Hous- 
ton 2. Texas. 51.00. 

RECREATION FOR OLDER PEOPLE IN 
CALIFORNIA. edited by Gladys Sny- 
der. Printing Division. Documents 
Section. Eleventh and O Streets, 
Sacramento 14. California. $.50. 

RECREATION FUN FoR ALL. Helen Wat- 
son. Department of Agriculture, 
Province of Manitoba, Canada. 

RECREATION IN TXDUsTRY. Community 
Programmes Branch, Department of 
education. 206 Huron Street. Toron- 
to, Ontario, Canada. 

Report ror THE Mipcentury WHITE 
House CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
Np Youru, with discussion guide. 
Play Schools Association, 119 West 
Fifty-seventh Street. New York 19, 
New York. 9.0.2. 

REPORT OF INVESTIGATIONS INTO THI 
INCIDENCE AND Causes OF PosTURAL 
Dereers IN AUSTRALIAN CHILDREN. 
Commonwealth De partment of 
Health. Canberra. Australia. 

Runa Recreation PROGRAM THAT 
Merers tHe Neep. Bulletin number 
125. Extension Division. Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 

Sarety Touru ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
National Education Association, 
Washington 6, D.C. 3.50. 

SecoND Horizon. The Welfare ledera- 
tion of Newark, LOOL Broad Street. 
Newark 2. New Jersey. 38.50. 

SERVICE DirecroRY OF NATIONAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS, AFFILIATED AND AS- 
SOCIATED WITH THE NATIONAL SO- 
CIAL WELFARE AsseMBLY. L951. Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly. In- 
corporated, 1790) Broadway, New 


York 19, New York. $1.25. 


RECREATION 








Sxkr1 Patrow TRAIN MAN Rien 
ley W. Stocke! Berkshire 
Farm. Canaan. New York 

SKI SAFETY AND FIRS he 
ican National Red Cross. W 
ton 13. D.C 


SpEECHES MAbE Easy. Ben 5S a 
Youth Ser [ncorporat Put 
nam Valle New Y k oS ) 

SQUARE Dane CALLE! rH Rickey 


Holden. 835 Erie Avenue. San An 


tonio 2, Texas. $1.90 


STANDARDS FO iN 
GRAMS FOR CHILDR . W 
Council of New York Cit 4 ast 
Iwenty-third Street. New Y k 10 


New York 


STATISTICAL BULLETIN. CONQUEST 01 
TUBERCULOSIS IN. 1 INDUSTRIAI 
PopuLaATION. Metropolita Life In 
surance Compa | Mad Ave 
nue. New York LO 

SuRVIVAL IN Winter. bk. Laut e Pal 
mer. New York State Colle { Ag 
riculture. Cornell Universit Itha 
ca. New York 

Pecunrovues. Higgins Ink ¢ an 
Incorporated Br KI \ York 
S100. 

PEEN-AGERS Look av TH POwnN 
leaders” ourde tor ¢ duct com 
munity progra Ann G. Wolf Phe 
(merical Jewish Ce { 8h 
Fourth Avenue. New York New 
York. 3.10 

fompkins Park Youtiu | SHIP 
Progecr. Report or. B klyn 
Council soca Pla 0) 
Third Avenue Brookl New 
York. $.50 

Prarintinc YMCA LeEApeERS FO YS] 
CAl pu ATIO SERVI vere " 
tion Press Mt) Br id] New 
York 7. 82 

PRAVELING THE Cire . PIANO 
Crasses. Music Educators National 
Conference. 64 East icks Boule 
vard. Chica 1 s50 

Umprre’s HANDBOOK oO} AMER 
CAN BASEBALL CONGRESS \ rical 


Baseball Congress. Youth Bu 
Battle Creek. Mic 


| ~ 

Vacranr Curepri Probk : - 
ucation Series. t NESC( : 
tion number O+EF. | unbia | el 
sity Press, New Yor! New York 
$45 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HospITal 


RECREATIO PROGRA ROT \ R 


PSYCHIATRIC, Patients. TI B. | 
Phillips Veterans \d ! tration 
Reere ition Ser Wast tor 25 
Be, Fy 

WALKING. Mounra RING AND NA 
ruUR ( Ss Oo \ RICA DIRK 
rORY OF, ¢ ed \\ , Hae 
ferlin. Walking N 56 | ew 
Avenue. Brookl : 

WHen CHitpren Starr Da edith 
G. Neisser. So R \ss 

JUNE 1952 








ites. ST West Grand Avenue. Chi 
cago LO. 5.40 
You Caner Win. Ernest KE. Blanche 
Public Affairs Press. Washington 
Ss? 0) 
M i 
» . 
VWavazines 
ow) 
Beacu AND Poor. January 1952 


\dvantages of the “Water 
Deck” Pool. A. R. Matheis. 

\dopts New Method ot 

Artificial Respiration. 

1952 


Level 


Red ( ross 


February 


( heck List of Recommended Prac 
tices in Pool Operation. 
The Value of Swimming in Reha 


hilitation. Harold Hemming. Ji 
Varch 1952 
Supervising the Indoor Pool 
California City Plans 
door-Outdoor Pool. 
Brooks 
Getting Ready to Paint. kK. 
Campinc Macazine. January 
\ Good Basis for kvalu 
ation. Reverend John E. Ransom 
\ Basic Camp Maintenance Calen 
dat 


Unusual In 
Ralph os 


¥ | CZCl 
1952 


Counselor 


1952 

Twenty-one Ideas on Camp Promo 
tion. Merrill J. Durdan 

How 


» 
Program 


February 


to Operate a Camp Bieyel 
Phe Art of Leisurely Camping. Jos« 

phine \ Hubbell 
Craft Principles. 
Garbee 


Basie | ugene | ° 
Varch 1952 

Aged in the Woods. Forty Years of 
Girl Scout Camping. Catherine 1 
Hammett 

| if king Those Weed Brush 
Problems. Dr. A. EK. Carlson 

Pry Hiking Sticks. Sylvia Cassell 

Family Camping-—Twenty Year Suc 
cess Story. Lou H. Smith 


and 


AWARDS YOU 


OVER 
DEPARTMENTS 


January 1952 
the Sun for the 
ke. Vickery. 

Mut JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN As 
SOCIATION HeALTH, Puysicat 
RECREATION, December 


luke Group 
\ Place in 


| loren ( 


Vor d. 


FOR 

kept CATION, 

195] 

How Do 
patrick. 


lanuar ) 


You Feel? J. B. Kirk- 

1952 

\t Home in the Snow. Gunnar Pe 
terson 

The School Camp in Winter. Leslie 
Clark 

Developing Democratic Human Re 

lations Through Recreation. 
George Hjelte 

Service to Music. Evelyn K. Dillon 

Why Not “Recreation Education?” 
\. E. Weatherford. I 

How We Do It 

February 1952 

Prampolining, Our Newest Activity. 
Newton C. Lokern 

\ Ski School in Action. 


Taylor 


Nanette 


Recreation Education. Harlan’ G. 
Metcalf 

Kvervbody Joins in the Fun. Frank 
J. Anneberg and Darline G. Can- 
ove! 

How We Do It. Indian Dodge Ball 

Varch 1952 

Tennis. Paul C. 

Through 


Wilson 
Dance. 


Backboard 
Opening Doors 
Marian Chace 
Recreation in Today's 
Karl Kauffman. Jr. 
Parks ano Recreation, March 1952 
Land Planning for Park Use. Allyn 
P. Bursley 
Lavout of Baseball and Softball 
Diamonds. Lawrence P. Moser 
Court Rhodell E. 
(wens 
“Pitch-and-Put™ Golf Courses, 
Philip B. Stroyan 
More “Pitch-and-Putt.” 
Brown 
Show W agon. R. B. MeClintock 
The Maintenance Mart 


™~ hools. 


Tennis Design. 


Paul V. 


CAN AFFORD 


100 RECREATION 
USING 


OUR PLASTIC TROPHYS 


WRITE TODAY FOR 


Lele] bd f 


FREE SAMPLE 


704 N. MARIPOSA 
BURBANK, CALIF. 














Community Planning for Human 
Services 


Bradley Buell and Associates. Colu 


bia University Press. $5.50. 


s 


This volume deals with four | 


community “problems” dependet ( 
ill health, maladjustment and reer 
tional need—and suggests procedures 
for solving them. The thesis is ad 
vanced “that the vast networks 

health. welfare and recreation ser\ 
ices can and should be more 


tively planned and organized to pr 


vent and reduce these community-wit 
problems.” In the section on recrea 
tion needs, four community-supports 
recreation systems are listed: muni¢ 
pal recreation, voluntary youth and 
recreation. federal rural youth and the 
federal and state parks. Howeve1 

the first two are considered in deta 
The authors estimate national pul 
recreation expenditures total 530,000 
000 to $40.000.000 annually. and that 
the totals for voluntary youth and 
recreation agencies “probably excees 
$250.000.000 annually.” (Expenditures 
reported in the Recreation and I 
Yearbook for 1950 totaled $269.000 
OOO. } 

The authors discuss the transit 
from private to public responsibilil 
and from philanthropy to recreati 
for everyone. Some of their statements 
regarding reasons for this transit 
seem to be made without awareness 
of widely accepted facts. 

The book, and especially the sectior 
on recreation needs. merits car 
study. A fundamental question ma 
raised as to whether recreation needs 
should be considered in the same ile 


gory with dependency, ill health and 
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new 


Publications 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


iladjustment. Protection and preven 


tion are central themes. Recreation 


needs should. rather, be considered 
is normal. in the same category as 


ducation. The major emphasis in the 


book is revealed by the fact that in 
the comprehensive ten-page bibliogra 
phy only a dozen recreation references 
ire listed George Butler, Director of 
Research. National Recreation Asso- 


ration. 
Growing with Art 


Maud Ellsworth and Michael F. An- 


drews. Benjamin H. Sanborn and 
Company. hic ago. 
In a new series of elementary art 
hooks. eight designed for use by the 
children, plus a teacher's book. titles 


ire priced as follows: 


Book O1 Fun to Begin $.45 
book Two—Learning to 

&Talk on Her Way 1 
Book Three Seeing and Doing 15 
j00k Four—Discovering Surprises A8 
Book | Exploring and Making 18 
100K SIX Art Where We Live 18 
Book S t \dventure at Your 

Elbo 14 
Book Eig Everybody's Business 4 


Teachers Book 25 
ach booklet is around sixty-four 
ages. bound in bright colors. profuse- 
illustrated in both color and black 
ind white. While prepared with the 


ight elementary school orades il 
ind. they can be used flexibly. de 
pending upon the individual child's 
nterest and ability. 

In these booklets. “art” ceases to 
be mysterious. and opportunities are 


riven to experiment in all sorts of 


edia~— crayons, fingerpaints, water- 
ors, oils, paper, papier-mache, clay. 
wool, wood—all in terms of projects 
that are fun and that grow out ot 
the child’s interest in his environment. 


\s he learns to understand the ele. 


ments of design and color. he enjoys. 
heeause the projects result in’ finished 
products for his own use on pleasure. 
hooklets js 


nol theoretical. It came from real chil- 


The material in’ these 


dren in real classes in Lawrence. 
Kansas. We recommend that any ree- 
reation department interested in’ yj- 
talizing its arts and crafts program 
would do well to give a set of these 
hooklets to its leaders in this activi- 
tv... Virginia Musselman. ( orrespond- 
ence and Consultation Service. Na- 
tional Recreation Association. 
Recreation Through Music 

Charles Leonhard. A. S. Barnes and 

Company. New York. 83.00. 

\ddressed to musical laymen in gen- 
eral. and to recreation leaders in par- 
ticular. this book discusses the sig 
nificance of musical activity in— the 
modern concept of recreation. de- 
scribes the instruments of the orches- 
tra. types of composition and = song 
forms. It gives specific guidance for 
the recreation leader. how to select a 
musical program. how to conduct it. 
how to start a listening program and 
build up appreciation classes. how to 
arrange for concerts and recitals. how 
to assemble a record library with com- 
prehensive and well classified lists of 
music-—these and other problems. even 
how lo choose and care for phono- 
graph needles. are covered. All types 
of group singing are discussed, with 
ideas for increasing interest and _ at- 
tendance. There are full. carefully se- 
lected lists of song sheets. song books 
and choral collections. A twelve-page 
list of repertory suggestions includes 
action songs. art songs. and folk songs. 
combined songs or “vocal combats.” 
hymns. chorales. popular songs. songs 
with descants. spirituals and work 
songs: also included are a dozen or so 
standard song books in which most of 
the titles listed may be found. 

Two chapters are devoted to piano 
and instruments of orchestra and 
band. The author contends that the 
instrumental program can be self-sup- 
porting. and that it can be handled to 
satisfy both the beginners and those 
with private and classroom instruction 
in music, Gertrude Borchard, Cor- 
respondence and Consultation Service. 
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HELEN DAUNCEY 


Social Recreatior 


ANNE LIVINGSTON 


Social Recreation 


MILDRED SCANLON 


Social Recreation 
GRACE WALKER 
Creati Recreatior 


FRANK STAPLES 
Arts and Craft 


Recreation Leadership Courses 


Sponsored jointly by the National Recreation Association 


and 


Local Recreation Agencies 


June, July, August and September, 1952 


ngton Beach, California 
Cou L'tah 
9-12 
[ tah 
6-20 
Michigan 
2.97 
erdstown, West Virginia 
28-31 
ster, South Carolina 
6 
County, Pennsylvania 
)-12 
town. New York 
16-19 


ury, Connecticut 


William Proctor, Director of Recreation, 17th and Orange Streets 


Carl Taylor, Director, Recreation Board, 712 City County Build 
Ing, Ogden 

Harold Glen Clark, Director of Extension Division, Brigham 
Young University 


Miss Lina Tyler, Director, Flint Recreation and Park Board, 3300 
North Saginaw Street 


Dr. Oliver 5S. Ikenberry, Shepherd College 


Ihe Buford Consolidated Schools, Route 5 


From Connell, 


Recreation Board of Berks County, 


Lloyd H. Miller, Director, 
Reading, Pennsylvania 

John H. Patterson, Director of Recreation 
Miss Marion 


Hunt, Community Council, 35 Field Street 


23-24 
ester County. New York Miss Vivian O. Wills, Westchester County Recreation Commission, 
95-26 White Plains, New York 
Mountain, New York Joseph K. McManus, Superintendent, Camp Department, Palisades 
10 Interstate Park Commission 
Minnesota Harry Strong, Director of Department of Recreation 
ult, Minnesota Milton Hustad, Director State School and Colony 
4 
Pa Hu Ca, Minnesota Joe Grunz, Director Recreation Department, Faribault, Minnesota 
Minnesota Edward Johnson, Director of Recreation 
6 
Ohio Arthur G. Morse, Supervisor of Recreation, 214 Safety Building 
9.12 
<town, Ohio Oliver S. Ellis, Director-Treasurer, The Youngstown Playground 
13 \ssociation, 318 Dollar Bank Building 
gan, Wisconsin Howard R. Rich, Director of Public Recreation 
16-19 
Massachusetts Vincent Hebert, Superintendent, Parks and Recreation, 52 School 
26 Street 
of Colorado Miss Clare Small, Department of Physical Education for Women, 
1-August 26 lL niversity of Colorado, Bouldet 
Scanlo ~ tentatively scheduled to conduct leadership training courses in the Midwest 
Seq r 8-25. If you are interested in sponsoring a week of training or if you want 
r information, please correspond directly with Arthur Todd, NRA District Representative, 
¢ Missouri.) 
low Miss Julia M. Faltinson, Assistant State Girls’ 4-H Club Leader, 
2 Extension Service, lowa State College of Agriculture 
Marvland Paul E. Huffington, State Supervisor of Colored Schools, State 
6-19 Department of Education, 2 West Redwood Street, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
Michigar The Reverend Stanley B. Hyde, Director of Christian Education, 
2% The Congregational and Christian Conference of Illinois, 815 
South Sixth Avenue, Maywood, Illinois 
ve, Marvla Mrs. Viola J. Comegys, St. Clair High School 
DP, , Stewart L. Moyer, Superintendent of Recreation, City Hall 
)-1] 
n. Pennsvivania Alfred L. Geschel, Superintendent of Recreation, City Hall 
Delaware W. Frank Newlin, Recreation Director, 377 City Hall 
6.18 
New Hampshire C. B. Wadleigh, State Club Leader, University of New Hamp 
ite to be determined) shire 
| . New York Daniel L. Reardon, Recreation Superintendent 
of Massachusetts Dean William L. Machmer. South College, University of Massa 
chusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 


ted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend 


titute, contents of 


course, 


registration procedure, and the like, communicate with the sponsors 











So might thousands more of our Korea dead. 


Ir WAS A BRIGHT EARLY MIBER DAY and 
Lieutenant Hudnet W i Kore in combat “For it’s only too sadly true today. in our 
loted by world, weakness invites attack. And peace ts 


nioter 


mission alongside another plane ] 
flak caught only for the strong. 


Ensign Jesse Brown . burst of fl 
the ensign’s plane and nt spinning down, “Our present armed forces are strong-—and 
aflame. Despite growing stronger. But don’t turn back the 
the presence of clock! Do your part toward keeping America’s 
enemy ground guard up by buying more... and more... and 
troops, Lieuten- more United States Defense Bonds now! Back 
int Hudner then us up. And together we ll build the strong peace 
deliberately that all Americans desire!” Peace is for the 
rash landed strong! Buy U.S. Defense Bonds now! 
near his flame-trappr hipmate. He radioed 
for help, after which he fought to keep the 
fire awe from the fatall ired ensign until Remember that when you’re buying bonds for defense 
utenant you're also building a reserve of savings. Remember, 


too, that if you don’t save regularly, 


* * * 


a rescue helicopter arr 1. Today Lie 


Hudner has something t o vou: you generally don't 


“Mavi tA ; save at all. So sign up today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
aype 1 merica id een strong enougn > 
~"y where you work, or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you 


to discourage aggression two my bank. For your country’s security, and your own, buy 
friend, Jesse Brown, 1 t be a ight now. U. S. Defense Bonds now! 


_— 


Thomas Hudner, Jr, . F , of Honor 
; r } 
USN . a 


‘ea 
ADs 


Lieutenant (7g) r cr PP ‘) Medal 


n in cooperation with the A 





— = 


